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Universities Quarterly 


EDITORIAL 


AuGusT being a month when the more solemn, at least the more 
academic, of university affairs are in abeyance, and when an academic 
journal is in some doubts about holding or even finding its normal 
readers, we decided this year to devote the whole of this summer issue 
to a less academic aspect of academic life: the don as poet, or the poet 
as don. The topic has been under desultory discussion for some years, 
since it became evident that an unusual number of younger writers 
were also university teachers and even that the university life appar- 
ently provides lucky copy. A handful of novels, a Movement of poets, 
as well as the usual inches of weekly journalism by dons, have com- 
bined to form a popular picture, however blurred, of what some 
columnists have referred to as our contemporary University Wits. 

As it happens, the comparison is not, from the professional point 
of view, a helpful one, for as Patrick Cruttwell points out on a later 
page the sixteenth century University Wits—Marlowe, Nashe, Peele 
and others—did not earn their living by teaching at universities: they 
were not academics, but only graduates. Today, faced with the 
perennial problem of making a living and yet retaining time and 
energy for creative writing, an increasing number of poets and 
novelists have taken teaching posts in universities: the holidays seem 
to be generous, the society ought to be intelligent, the work is far 
more rewarding than most, the remuneration is no longer too bad. 

How far, then, have creative writers found the relationship between 
teaching and writing a helpful one? Do they feel their academic 
positions to be simply a means of earning a living? Or does the 
university provide some kind of community helpful to the creative 
writer? Do they believe that the creative writer has something dis- 
tinctive and valuable to offer the university community? And finally, 
what kind of verse and fiction, and of what quality, is the creative 
writer at the university writing today? 

We put these questions to a number of writer/teachers at univer- 
sities, asking for their reflections and also asking them to submit 
work for publication. Many, perhaps most, of their names are quite 
familiar, though we also asked to be given the names of lesser known, 
even unknown writers at universities. The only stipulations made 
were that work, poetry and fiction, should not have been published 
before (in the U.K.) and that only writers at present teaching in the 
U.K. were eligible. The response was good enough, if one may put it 
that way. A considerable number of poets sent in work, though 
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inevitably some poets had no unpublished but publishable work to 
hand; only a single chapter of prose was submitted. Some sent 
creative writing and no affirmations, replying to the questions asked. 
Some sent affirmations and no creative writing. One ‘eminent name’ 
sent only an affirmation and by the next post asked for it to be 
returned. But the replies were varied and plentiful enough, and the 
standard, if in some instances pathetic in their banality, made it 
possible to select poems from nine writers. 

What do these replies and poems reveal? How far do they confirm 
Mr. Henn’s gloomy view that ‘the university don, at Oxbridge or 
Redbrick, is committed to a life that, if he is conscientious in his job, 
absorbs energy and meditative power on a scale that is not favourable 
to creative work. Nor does the life lend itself to the divided mind . . . 
Nor is the creative instinct fostered by his daily work . . ..? How far 
does the artist-don seem inclined to take his advice and ‘break away 
into whatever wilderness looks inviting’? Of the nine poets repre- 
sented here, five, with qualifications seven, seem to accept their work 
as teachers without any unusual degree of regret or difficulty. Two 
of them even feel that teaching and writing literature are closely allied 
and mutually strengthening activities. But in so far as it was men- 
tioned, there is general agreement that poets should not be established 
or incorporated as such, though they all seem agreed that poets are 
valuable to the university community (so long as they are recognized 
as being poets first by commitment). 

They are, however, less certain that the university community is 
particularly valuable to them. Though they would all probably accept 
Mr. Tomlinson’s view that at least in a university ‘the poet can count 
on some kind of attention being given to his work’, his own experience 
(as a poet accepted in the U.S.A. but hardly known or published in 
this country) hardly lends great support to that modest view. Most of 
the poets represented speak of the academic company and social life 
they encounter with misgiving and even distaste. Their verdict, if 
justified, is a sad reflection. 

What of their poetry itself? How far do their performances match 
their affirmations ? The answer can best be left to readers to give. We 
will only end by observing that it is less stereotyped, written to less of 
a common style or mood, than might have been imagined. Finally, 
it is interesting to notice that eight of the nine were born.in the 1920's; 
and five of the nine either graduated at the Cambridge English 
Faculty or are now teaching in it. 





UNIVERSITY COMMENTARY 


THE CREATIVE ARTIST AT THE 
UNIVERSITY 


T. R. HENN 
President, St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge 


IN theory, of course, all should be well. There should be enough, but 
not too much, leisure; a modest competence; the unending stimulus 
of visits, and conversation, from distinguished visitors; the know- 
ledge of an outer world of action stranger than Othello’s, yet demand- 
ing no commitment thereto. In the long and well-spaced vacations 
he should get experience, if not wisdom, in travel. From the endless 
company of the young he should draw (like David) at least the 
appearance of youthful vigour and zest. At High Table, or even in 
the Faculty Club, body may have its sup and hold its noise; and 
where should soul be freer than in that cottage in the Lake District 
or on the Welsh coast, to digest the riches gathered in Common 
Room or Library? So the University should become both the patron 
of the arts, and a spawning-redd or perhaps a stew-pond for the 
artists. And if the nourishment is, on occasion, a little less than 
generous, three broadcasts a year will, with suitable repetitions, 
provide as much cash as the average fellowship. Ecological condi- 
tions, in short, seem to be ideal; talent, if not character, should 
multiply in the backwaters of the Universities. 

But it doesn’t seem to work out that way. In the past half-century 
we can recall only one relatively major poet, one musician of 
achievement, of the permanent university establishments. There has 
been one considerable work of fantasy. Even the good minor poets 
who are still writing are few; and they, perhaps, labouring after more 
brain for the fair garden. Ten or a dozen others, of youthful promise, 
seem to have ceased to write. When the more important universities, 
such as Leeds or Harvard, come to believe that the mere presence of 
a considerable poet might well disturb their young men with elevat- 
ing thoughts, they must be imported, attached, for varying periods, 
and perhaps with varying success. The hand-reared product has not 
the same reputation or attraction. 
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Why? Why did Yeats and Eliot reject the offers of famous Chairs? 
What was the effect upon Housman of his? or even upon Arnold? 
Did not C. P. Snow’s genius blossom as the rose when he left the 
desert of Cambridge—in spite of the apologia at the end of The 
Masters? Criticism of every imaginable sort multiplies in the uni- 
versities like algae in hot weather on a standing pool, but I can think 
only of one professor, and perhaps three dons, who produce verses 
of reasonable quality. Why? 

We may suspect that the answers are complex. Some of them, no 
doubt, are implicit in Yeats: 

The intellect of man is forced to choose 
Perfection of the life, or of the work... 


and perhaps (for the don may well know too much) 


What portion in the world can the artist have 
That has awakened from the common dream 
But dissipation and despair? 


Other reasons come to mind as possibilities. In a university the 
major irritants of life are largely removed, and too many of the mean 
ones left; the ceaseless frustration of committees, the multiple 
operations of Parkinson’s Law, the irritated anxiety of the young 


(who should be in a state of creative work, or at least of prelusive 
meditation) over the problems of promotion of retention. Of them 
they will think, and talk, but not write; and so the imposthume in 
the mind remains: of 


Art made tongue-tied by authority, 
And strength by limping sway disabled . . . 


(a fair parable of government by the Senate). 


And in the university hall, the potential poet—particularly if he 
has married young—will lack new experiences of sufficient magnitude 
to give him even metaphors for poetry; remembering always that 
these experiences must come unsought, by Chance rather than 
Choice, from the outside. This lack perhaps accounts for the number 
of poets whom we have seen as competent, ‘promising’, but no better 
than they should be at twenty-five (bearing in mind the demands of 
' the Ph.D.), but dead at forty; or, wishing to exercise a style that they 
have found, must carry their mistress or their muse in their brain. 
For the poet-don, to retain his appointment even in one of the more 
tolerant universities, must be outwardly respectable; he dare not, as 
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Guido said of Dante, find room among his virtues for lechery. And 
uniform and dress that might serve by its eccentricity or even by its 
undonnish fastidiousness to isolate and to foster his poetic per- 
sonality, these two are frowned upon or ridiculed, perhaps more by 
his pupils than by his colleagues, who will not encourage the growth 
of the poetic personality. 

Above all, he reads too much. I mean this literally: he must read 
far too much of what does not really matter. The figures which are 
tentative but perhaps not untypical for a teacher on the arts side, 
might look something like this: 


Let us assume ten Ph.D theses (or their equivalent) at 
80,000 words 800,000 
with, say, 700 examination scripts (taken over the year, and 
including University and G.C.E. examinations) at 2,000 
words each 1,400,000 
plus, say, 20 essays a week, 20 weeks a year, of 3,000 words 
each 1,200,000 
In order to keep abreast of his subject he will have to read 
one book a week, or the equivalent in learned articles and 
reviews: say 100,000 words for 50 weeks 5,000,000 


8,400,000 


—or, if we are conservative, we can think of between six and seven 
million words a year to be read as part of the job. Of these, about a 
million, more or less, will be in MS. (the essays and examinations): 
a large portior of his spiritual energy will be dissipated in the sheer 
mechanics of reading and marking. But if he is to survive and keep 
his sanity, he must also set up a private defence mechanism. If the 
Words that he must read are so ‘accepted’ beyond a certain stage, 
the sheer impact of them is intolerable: yet up to a point he must 
understand, evaluate, the ideas of his pupils and of those he examines. 
It seems likely that certain aspects of his intelligence become in- 
durated, as it were, the mind-cells covered with a kind of coating of 
silicate; he must train himself to allow the multitudinous twittering 
ideas, many of them quite worthless (but nevertheless to. be criti- 
cized), to touch only a surface layer, and never to penetrate. Yet this 
reading must be done in series with other reading of importance; the 
vast annual bulk of scholarly output, not merely in his chosen 
subject, but in many related fields. For this kind of reading he must 
keep himself alert, sensitive, and cultivate the habit of meditation. 
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It seems likely that these pressures produce a gradual but steady 
deterioration of any creative powers he may have; and the more 
efficient he becomes academically the less those powers will have a 
chance to grow, to amalgamate with his past experiences, into 
aesthetic expression. 

And he will know too much. If he is a poet, and teaches literature, 
he will probably become too sensitive to the whirligig of taste, to 
contemporary criticism, to his inevitable debts to the past. His 
colleagues, friends and enemies, will lie in ambush for the heirs of 
his invention with more zeal, and with a wider range of weapons 
(since they will believe themselves to have the critical advantage at 
every turn) than even for his first ‘scholarly’ published work. If he 
publishes at all, he may have to walk warily, to disguise his experi- 
ences of love and war and death, to lay false trails lest biographical 
inferences should be drawn. But it will be even more satisfactory 
from this point of view if his poetry can be cerebral, abstracted, 
withdrawn, learned; the battlements of his personality will be far 
less vulnerable to attack. But indeed the ‘fear of giving oneself 
away’, in any creative work, grows rapidly in any academic setting. 
It accounts for much sterility, much delayed publication, in scholar- 
ship itself. 

On the surface, the American professor might seem to be in a 
happier position. If he is already eminent, and at a wealthy univer- 
sity, he may have it written into his contract that he will do only 
postgraduate work. If he takes ‘elementary’ classes, he may well have 
an amanuensis, or research student to mark the papers and ‘reports’ 
for ‘grades’: indeed, I have been assured that he may never have to 
read a single undergraduate paper. (But where the tutorial or super- 
vision is used, as at Harvard, I have been struck by the devastating 
energy that goes into the comments on undergraduate essays). 

The American Long Vacation is really a vacation. The equivalents 
of the G.C.E. will not be a source of income, since the papers may be 
‘scored’ electronically; on the other hand, there is the Summer 
School and its well-paid lectures to eke out the family budget. On 
the other hand, the treadmill hierarchical control is far tighter than 
in England, and the self-consciousness of the potential artist, in the 
university setting and outside it, is probably even greater. I do not 
think that there are any signs that the American creative output is 
more significant than ours. 

This Commentary seems to have taken a pessimistic turn. All that 
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emerges is that the university don, at Oxbridge or Redbrick, is 
committed to a life that, if he is conscientious in his job, absorbs 
energy and meditative power on a scale that is not favourable to 
creative work. Nor does the life lend itself to the divided mind 
(perhaps the Civil Service does?). Nor is the creative instinct fostered 
by his daily work (as we may suppose that it sometimes is in the 
B.B.C.). Observation and experience suggest that the artist-don, 
who is reasonably certain that the springs of creation are clear and 
unlikely to dry up in the droughts of comparative poverty and 
domesticity, would be well advised to break away, into whatever 
wilderness looks inviting. 





DONALD DAVIE 
Born 1923. Lecturer in English, University of Cambridge 


OLD FORT FRONTENAC 


Hearing from some how the Sierra answers 
Even today, to John Muir’s nails and rifle, 
With human resonances, 

I heard the long-tamed wilderness give back 
Over the Lake and all too British Kingston 
The one name, “‘Frontenac’”’. 

But after-echoes mocked: The rocky flanges 
Of the Thousand Islands 

Have more to do than take up challenges 
From perfect strangers; 

Agoraphobia among empty spaces, 

The mountain ranges, the plains of corn, 
Peoples the street at history’s intersections 
With famous faces. 


Heart of Midlothian, the milky mother 
(Sir Walter’s Doric) of sane masterpieces 

Fed at that flaccid udder, Walter Scott, 
Great lax geometer, first plotted them, 
Triangulations that explode 

The architect’s box of space, and by a torsion 
As bland as violent sprain 

Narrative time and the archives’ single slot. 


What’s to be seen of old Fort Frontenac? 

The British fortress, by a hundred years 

More recent, but still Old 

Fort Henry, draws the Buicks. For the Frenchman 
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A mound remains by Kingston’s waterfront 
And a cadence out of Parkman: ‘At Versailles 
A portrait, beautiful and young, Minerva .. .” 
Intervals in what never meets the eye 

Meet the ear sooner, music’s images 

Not of Ontario’s spaces but of spaces 
Sketched by a gesture, virtual and French. 


Alas for Caliban. The ‘1: housand Islands 

Were full of noises, 

Landscape and history echoing back and forth 
Under immense skies, till his master 

Cabined his spaces in a folio 

And Euclids of the tepee, leaning-to 
Birch-pole isosceles in a glade of hemlocks, 
Drank deafening whisky in a written treaty. 


THE LAST FRONTIER 


To live, he had said, unfettered on the open 
Curve of a continent was his ambition: 
The old frontiersman’s destiny and elation. 


And as he spoke a fly that over the open 

Curve of the continent moved, hung, overhung 

(The long curve dipping) there, on his porch, the Pacific; 
And ran, stopped, ran, stopped, ran, and stopped. 


* o* * * 


Then obelisks to Terminus, a god 
Once honoured under Colorado’s roof, 
A god of bonds and limits, rose 


In Parody, Nevada, where the cars, 
Humped back on metal back in the wrecker’s yard, 
By obscene stages mount as once the bull 

Mounted his cows behind the unopened curve. 





RED ROCK OF UTAH* 


Surely it has some virtue, having none, 

Sighed to her bondman the Utopian lady 

Telling the links of gold among his hair. 

At wrist and ankle, fingers, head and neck 

The unserviceable metal he must wear 

In rings, chains, chainmail bonnets, riveted 

Locked, knotted, wound on him whom her affection 
Chose she conceived perversely; till she guessed 

Its virtue was in helmeting that head, 

A collar round the neck she hung upon. 


What colour were Utopia’s rocks? 

Navajo red, the Mormon wives 

Mutter, restless in drab smocks, 

Would void the golden chamberpots 

And strike off the golden gyves 

In crimson Zion. Under the mesa’s 
Coronet, taken from such base uses, 

Shall not red gold deck the wives of Utah? 


‘Convicting us, convict the Lord 

Of barbarous inutilities: 

What left His hand but a very gaud, 
Red over canyon and mesa, good 

For nothing but an artifice 

To adorn His favoured? Little we ask 
Who wintered for Him in Nebraska: 
Red gold only, a little at wrist or ankle.’ 


‘Has it then every virtue, having none?’ 

Sigh to the Lord in prayer the Mormon lady 
And Nephi Johnson remonstrates, ‘What good 
The land, if not for cotton?’ But the Lord, 
Dear reverend pioneers, in His red blood 
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Sealed more than that hard promise of a sod 
To turn in Zion. Planting such dubious 
Capacities in your sons as might applaud 
Gauds of gratuitous ornament in your God, 
Your God depraved King Utopus himself. 


* ‘of golde and sylver they make commonly chaumber pottes, and other 
vesselles, that serve for moste vile uses. . . Furthermore of the same 
mettalles they make greate chaines, fetters, and gieves wherin they tie 
their bondmen. Finally whosoever for anye offense be infamed, by their 
eares hange rynges of golde, upon their fyngers they weare rynges of 
golde, and aboute their neckes chaines of golde, and in conclusion their 


heades be tied aboute with gold.’ 
More, Utopia. 


It is normal in any age for the poet to be a learned man, and if in 
our society the universities are increasingly the only places where 
a life of learning can be carried on, it’s proper and natural that more 
and more of our poets should be connected with universities, in 
the only capacity that by and large in Britain (as distinct from 
America) is feasible; that is to say, as teachers. That most of us 
should be teachers of literature is equally understandable but more 
unfortunate; for of course the poet’s sort of learning is a special 
sort, following its own rhythms which are not the rhythms of the 
students’ syllabus. We can make a virtue of this necessity, for our 
students if not for ourselves, by making it plain to them that we 
teach always in the first instance as poets. We happen also to be 
teachers, but I believe we owe it to students and colleagues no less 
than to ourselves to make it quite clear that our writing is our pri- 
mary commitment, our vocation. If the teaching thus becomes 
only an avocation, this does not mean that we teach only so as to 
get our bread and butter. What should be avoided at all costs is 
the impression that our writing of poems is a spare-time occupa- 
2 
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tion or hobby, serving in our case as a substitute for the gardening 
of one colleague and the brass-rubbing of another. 

To teach literature always as first and foremost a practising 
writer can be of peculiar benefit to our students in all sorts of ways, 
but chiefly for informing our teaching with the urgency of inti- 
mate concern; in particular such a teacher cannot help seeing all 
the literature of the past in terms of its various relevance to the 
needs of the present and the near future. More generally, I believe 
that the practising creative writer has something distinctive and 
valuable to contribute to the university community, but only if 
he insists, with what will look like arrogance, upon his special sta- 
tus and even in certain cases his special rights and privileges; I 
suspect most of us fail just here, in trying to avoid at all costs the 
imputation of arrogance. 

It is suggested that on the other hand the university provides a 
sort of community helpful to the writer. And it will look like (again) 
arrogance if I say that I doubt if this is so. Obviously in this res- 
pect one university may differ very much from another; and a 
university situated in a metropolis or a large industrial centre may 
be, should be, much better for the writer than Oxbridge is. But 
where Oxford and Cambridge are concerned I see no way of get- 
ting round the difficulty that these are highly artificial and artific- 
ially insulated communities; and it seems clear therefore that the 
Oxbridge writer runs special risks of getting out of touch with the 
representative temper of the life of his times, and of having under 
observation only a few sectors of human experience, and those few 
distorted. Perhaps the greatest advantage which the academic pro- 
fession has to offer to the writer is the chance it gives him of a reason- 
ably frequent change of scene, by way of sabbaticals and teaching 
“‘exchanges’’. Something should be said, however, about the phen- 
omenon of the student writer, if only because, having pleaded for 
arrogance, I would maintain that in contact with student writers 
our duty is the opposite—we should swallow our pride and con- 
sider them scrupulously as our equals; for it seems clear that these 
students with literary aspirations make up nowadays a consider- 
able part of our tiny audience, and we cannot afford to miss any 


chance of assigning a face, however unwelcoming and obtuse, to 
that faceless entity, “the reader’’. 





JOHN HOLLOWAY 
Born 1920. Lecturer in English, University of Cambridge 


OBSERVER, ARCTIC LATITUDE 


Yonder a ridge, yonder another ridge 

Must bound this place; although it spreads so wide, 
It flows straight over hills on either side, 

Snow planing into snowcloud. Yet a bridge 

It could be, mere vast bridge: so deep the snow, 

So trodden, land or sea, or snowstorm air 

Over again, may be what lies below. 

. . . Out on the bridge I camp, lit by one flare. 


‘Cross me to find a place of desolation, 

Across me see the people of fire and sword .. . 

... Cross...’ has been scraped, on a grey broken board. 
What does my flare supply? Illumination 

Harshly, and a little heat (no little thing) 

To greet the company; for you’d be mistaken 

To see here only me as Limbo King 

Out on a landscape otherwise quite forsaken. 


No, for it quickens to a kind of growth 

Half like the restless flicker and vibration 

Of camera shutters; or more, a great migration 

Of birds, grey white grey white across my sloth 

In leisured threading, yet a million strong, 

Through the pool of light from my orange home-made star. 
. .. But why do I neither hear nor smell that throng, 

Man beast and woman, broad silent bazaar? 


Cold kills all scent; but what could kill the sound? 
Yet, would a million million shadows’ breath 
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Tremble the air about them?—or, beneath, 

One airy footstep ring on icy ground? 

I am talking to myself... What phase is this? 

. . . Spawned from a tidal sea . . . I turn to stone, 
I turn, not them. They are my artifice. 

If fires surround me, can I be alone? 


If fires surround . . . I look around . . . because 

My plain, my bridge, is no fierce blank of snow 

Varied but blurred with shutterings to and fro 

Of phantoms half-dissolved before they pass: 

Quite through that scant, that transient cloudland glares 
(Largeness and energy mark out my night, 

Four cardinal stars so near they spread as spheres, 

As four fixed aureoles)}—one broad band of light. 


Silence proclaims them: being aureoled 
(Euripides, Lucretius—Dante, Donne, 

Austere but desperate men. . . am I not one?) 
By their own boundless effort like pure gold, 
To trouble to inspire and to define 

The windy chaos where beneath a lamp 

(But could the great light up the little man?) 
Dredging its own last oil, I have to camp. 


I drive my obsessions forward through a fog. 

I work, they flee; how can I hope to tame 

What drives the tamer wild? What hopeless game 
Is this for shepherd shorn of crook and dog 
Where a tundra like a railway terminus, 

Crowded yet barren, is their pasturage? 

. . . Still the great beacons chart the miles of ice: 
I make the cockatrice, they the fiery cage. 


‘The primal criminal, the parricide.’ 

Largeness and energy. Well then, I spurn each: 
What can those golden greybeards have to teach, 
Art mouldering nature, Piranesi-eyed ? 

One peacefully dilates, the other one 

(What chance is there that opposites inter-act ?) 
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Draws harshly to its core, that it may burn: 
The social and the solitary fact. 


. . . Blizzard, whiteness, multitude, confuse 
All the day long. I huddle in my tent. 

Both roar in swift as steam now at every rent. 
The Battle Lane of Homer: perilous 

Doubly, a drift below, a drift above. 

The poem hunts the ice-pack: what but surds, 
Irrationals, could sustain its vital curve 
Among the discontinuities of mere words? 


Snow in a golden light . . . so much am I 

Snowblind, a parricide, I only blur it as 

Designless motion or designless space. 

A haunted vagrant hunting a third term 

So real, so powerful, that it can inform 

The total planet down from pole to pole, 

The boundless landscape through from storm to storm, 
Released, responding, one resplendent whole. 


... One dark bazaar; one dayless people. Yet 


(Where a drift runs a current runs) they grow 

At last into the storm itself; drive, blow 

Through me, strong as a wind through a mere net, 

Till I revert to multitude again, 

My body seeming the ragged shadowy cloth 

I thought it huddled in, out on the plain. 

They flag through me, and I through them. Lost both... 


. . . Or neither. But at home, upon a plain 
Irradiated by those cardinal 

Figures, and many more, both great and small, 
A crowd themselves, real kin to little men 

And yielding them so immediate a light, 

It seems created in the gaps of space 

To quicken and dilate and then turn bright, 

So bright, it can irradiate a place 


Floating across mid-air: bleak windy shelf. 
But largeness, energy, spreading through and through, 
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Truly mean boundless effort; and, snow-new, 
An innocence the crowd can find within itself 
As constellated in a lighted town 

In which the great men and the little ones 
Light up each other, golden crown on crown 
Until that snow turns daylight, white with suns. 


ae 


Dear B..., 


You ask me to write briefly about my sense of the relationship 
between work as a university teacher, and writing. But do you mind 
if I begin by expressing a doubt about the very terms in which you 
invite the detailed answer? 

Is an academic position, you ask, simply ‘a means of earning a 
living’; or does it ‘provide some sort of helpful community’? These 
alternatives omit the main thing; and I think, that to formulate 
the problem this way, is a little to reduce it to external, social fact- 
ors, to what can be organized and institutionalized, to what the 
active Vice-Chancellor could put on its feet. 

By far the main reason why to teach English and to write verse 
go well together, is that the former is a life-long call to study (not 
to the exclusion of the other arts) as many literatures as one can, 
and particularly their great writers; to enter deeply into their work 
and all that underlay it; to give sustained thought to just what they 
achieved, and how, and why it matters to know; and to carry that 
thinking to a point where it is so clearly and flexibly organized that 
it can be readily communicated. Isn’t most, isn’t almost all of this 
essential to most poets? Conversely, to seek to write verse requires 
one to think about many literary problems (not only verse problems) 
with a personal concern, a concentration on detail, and a practic- 
ality, which greatly helps the scholar and therefore the teacher; 
and if I were not to write briefly I could give many plain examples 
of how work which I have had to engage in (sometimes unwillingly) 
as a teacher has in the end led me forward in writing; or how, con- 
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versely, what I had studied as a writer studies the masters has made 
me re-write lectures. 

But as for the ‘helpful community’, of course it is agreeable (it 
could, for a writer, be too much so) to have educated and consider- 
ate colleagues; and perhaps to number among them one or two of 
the very small group, of men both outstanding and congenial, 
which is all that the wise writer will much depend on for detailed 
discussion of the practical problems of writing. If the helpful com- 
munity means something else, though, I think it can easily mean 
something old-fashioned. Ultimately I see it as drawing strength 
from Marxist ideas of some kind of essential subordination of the 
individual to the group, of literature as ultimately a social product. 
These ideas got into literary discussion a long time ago, in the 1920s, 
and they are still used by those who have forgotten their provenance, 
and would repudiate it if they remembered. 

To speak more generally, the good writer’s deep relation to his 
age (he has one all right) is not to be its product, but its register, 
interpreter, judge and guide. One essential part of what equips him 
for this is study of the masters. The English department of a univer- 
sity is a good place for a writer first, because if he belongs to it, 
his daily work is to do this. In the second place, and that only, it 
is good because it means that he works with others who are what he 
should be himself, who are modest, ‘reading’ men whose time is 
given to comprehending the great work of the past, and relating 
its value to the present. 

I must add (lest any of this should sound self-important) that 
there is the clearest distinction in the world between understanding 
the essential nature of how one spends one’s time, and making 
any claims whatever about the results of doing so. 
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LAURENCE LERNER 
Born 1926. Lecturer in English, Queen’s University, Belfast 


ST. ENDA 


He stood upon the coast of County Clare, 

The grey mist rising from the freckled sea, 

And saw the misty islands. “Who lives there?’ 
‘They make their soil of seaweed; not a tree 

Grows on that land where God left all things bare.’ 


He went, and stayed. Perhaps he’d have preferred 

An uninhabited and holier isle. 

Occasionally the king his brother heard, 

From islanders who came for turf or oil 

And stayed for Mass, how well he preached the Word. 


Then others followed, hearing of his fame. 

Enda was pleased at first: his work was sped: 
Especially when the seven Romans came. 

All Europe knows the isle of saints, they said, 
And promised that the Pope would hear his name. 


But they all stayed on Aran, and died there. 
He told no-one how bad that made him feel. 
He tired of books, and work, and even prayer: 
Perhaps he should have found a barren isle. 
He gazed across the sea at County Clare, 


Or climbed the heights above Killeany Bay 

To see the ancient fort, or look out west 

Across the freckled sea. He sat all day, 

Too tired to think. The brothers were impressed: 
‘He is so holy he can only pray.’ 
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The Pope did hear: but Enda never knew. 
Vaguely he sensed his power rested on 

His wish to give it up: what could he do? 
Cairan and Breacan saw the work got done; 
The more he hated fame, the more it grew. 


A kind of wisdom came when finally 
He’d grown too holy to believe in God: 
All that you want you get eventually 
If you no longer want it. So he died, 
Old and unhappy, gazing out to sea. 


Note. St. Enda brought Christianity to the Aran islands in the 5th 
Century. He died on Innishmare, the largest island, which later be- 
came known as the island of Saints. 


THE POET AT FIFTY 


‘And would you sign my copy sir?’ ‘A Scotch?’ 
“Which of the younger poets do you admire?’ 
(‘A snooty bastard and he drinks too much’). 
He hardly answers while the young men stare, 
Misquote his lines, and pester him with praise. 
Far back behind his eyes 

A ghost slips off, 

Seeks to avoid the light and wanders, lost, 
Within the spreading thicket of the past. 


His greying hair is longer now than when 

He’d bang the table till the glasses swayed 

And beer like talk went splashing through his brain. 
He’d speak his measured words across the air, 

Or thinking of the future sit and stare, 

Watching the puddles cross the table top, 

Watching them creep and stray, and as they spread 
Falter, and frothing stop. 
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And now he hacks out words from memory, 
Hides in the thicket, sips his Scotch, and finds 
Obliterated paths to stumble by 

Into the mess of leaves and mud, and there, 
Tearing himself on brambles, looking for 
That secret clearing where the ground is dry, 
Dreams of the swathing darkness where he’ll lie, 
As murmurs straggle dimly from the light: 
‘What are you writing now?’ they ask, polite. 
He hears it all; awakes; his feet are wet. 

He hates it when they call him sir; and yet 

Is angry when they don’t. 


He hates the causes that have failed, he hates 
The present for succeeding to the past; 

He hates that youngster who appreciates 

His poems and why he wrote them; and at last, 
Emerging from the thicket, comes to know 
How much he hates the world he lives among, 
Bewildered by the gay unmeasured flow 

Of chatter from the reasonable young 

Who love each other so. 


a 


Unless he has a private income, the writer needs a job; and what- 
ever job he takes, there is something wrong with it. If he writes at 
low pressure for money (magazine stories or the Higher Journal- 
ism), it is almost certain to harm his genuine writing. If he takes a 
non-literary job of no intrinsic interest (milkman, postman, dust- 
man), he won’t earn much. If he has a career (doctor, lawyer, ac- 
countant) it will use up energy, even creative energy. But what bet- 
ter than to teach literature at a university: it has all the advantages. 
He has plenty of time to write; a good salary, so he need never pub- 
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lish unless he has something to say; security of tenure, so he can 
say what he pleases. There are even more vulgar advantages: he 
is always likely to meet a BBC producer at a party, or be called on 
by a publisher’s tout. 

Of course we are never satisfied; and all the contributors to this 
issue could talk long and eloquently on what’s wrong with their 
job. The obvious objection is that it’s sheltered: that is, it’s con- 
genial, and you don’t meet everybody. I’m not sure how much it 
matters for writing poetry, but the novelist ought to have a job in 
which he is overworked, underworked, worried, slaphappy, bored 
and ordered about: this is almost as important as to have been in 
love, and in both cases hearing about it from others is no substi- 
tute. Dons worry about their work, of course, but the struggles 
are with ideas, not people. To be busy means, for a don, to have 
a lot of reading and writing to do, not to have to see a lot of people, 
answer telephones, soothe customers or spend someone else’s 
money. Of course some are worse off than others in this respect: 
a real swine for one’s professor is clearly a help. 

The other and commoner complaint against university life wor- 
ries me less: that you meet only a limited section of the community. 
It’s true, of course: you meet only the intelligent; and we all have 
moods in which we think longingly of the Big Wide World outside, 
where everyone wears overalls or spats, sleeps with prostitutes and 
tells you the story of his life for a glass of gin. On the whole, these 
moods are foolish: the emotional life of the balanced and the intel- 
ligent is quite as important as that of the neurotic and the cranks; 
and if we find our colleagues and even our students too drearily 
respectable (though I wonder if there really is a correlation be- 
tween intelligence and respectability), we can use our ample leisure 
to travel to Poland, join the Labour Party, visit the local or play 
poker. And of course, it is not mainly on one’s job that one relies 
for living: the bedrock of experience, for most of us, comes from 
personal and family life. Dons—provincial dons at any rate—prob- 
ably see more of their families than most fathers; and the richness 
of your own emotional life depends in the end, as we all know, on 
you. 

All this, however, is marginal: essentially, the relation between 
work and writing depends on the work itself. And for the teacher 
of literature, this yields a specially intimate and complex relation. 

The task of the university teacher is to promote the apprecia- 
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tion of English literature. There are several ways of doing this. 
Scholarship provides the basis for everything, the text; literary 
history removes difficulties to its understanding which have arisen 
from the passage of time; criticism suggests interpretations which 
will lead to a fuller insight into it, or into literature in general. The 
aim of all is pedagogic, and you serve the same aim whether you 
lecture, teach individuals, or publish. The creative writer is most 
likely to be a critic: and we can then ask what qualities are needed 
by the good critic. 

In the first place, he must be a good reader; second, he must be 
articulate; and finally, he must transcend personal taste—i.e. he 
must be able to distinguish between a good book which (because 
of the person he is) says nothing to him, and a poor book, which 
will make no impact on any discriminating reader. He is the man 
in whom ‘I don’t like it’ no longer means ‘It’s no good’. If you 
teach literature, then, these must be your qualifications: are they 
good or bad for the poet and novelist? 

Obviously everyone should be a good reader: it is hard to imag- 
ine any walk of life (except Lord Chamberlain) in which it is an 
advantage to miss the point of a book. And the writer must, by 
definition, be articulate: though we may ask whether - being art- 
iculate about literature is the same as being articulate about life. 
There is a strong journalistic prejudice about this, but it is not 
always consistent. It holds that the uncreative should not criticize— 
which would suggest that the two kinds of articulateness are the 
same; but it also holds that the critic should not create—which 
suggests that they are different. Partly, the prejudice is a stick to 
beat critics with, and a way of judging critical essays not on their 
merits, but on whether their authors have managed to get poems 
published. But it is also a way of raising a real question: why were 
almost all the great critics before this century also poets, and is it 
true that this is no longer so? 

I suggest that the activities of writing a poem, and of writing 
about it, are very similar indeed. The critic has the text in front of 
him, and he decides that the rhythm has fallen flat here, or betrayed 
an undisciplined emotion there; that a switch, here, from one 
image to another impedes the flow of the emotion. Is not this just 
what the poet himself does, revising an early draft of his poem? 
You may say that the critic doesn’t have to suggest alternative 
readings: but the more specific his judgement on what went wrong, 
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and the more articulate he is on how it should have fitted the rest 
of the poem, the nearer he has come to saying what it should have 
been like. If he is really shrewd, it may be only a step towards act- 
ually rewriting. Nor can we say that the critic did not need to pro- 
vide a draft in the first place, for any poet knows that the first ver- 
sion of a poem may be ridiculously “at and irrelevant: the creative 
process can consist largely in the rewriting. 

We can go further. To absorb a poem and then to find words 
for the poetic experience it brings, is very like absorbing an exper- 
ience in life, and finding words for that. Anyone who has done 
both will recognize the resemblance—how, for example, the whole 
shape of a critique, or of a conversation, can grow out of the sud- 
den perception of a detail. Pausing on the phrase ‘accomplished 
fingers’, you find you can write your commentary on Lapis Lazuli, 
and indeed on Yeats; just as you hear a character in your novel 
saying to his girl that he’s going to buy her those grapes, and you 
have found a whole conversation, and echoes that travel into several 
others. Of course if the critic contents himself with pointing to 
details in the poem (“What an image is here given!’) then he is not 
doing anything creative, for you cannot point to an event in life, 
you have to find words for it: it isn’t possible to quote from what 
is not already verbal. But if he tries to reproduce the total effect 
of the poem on him, then he is finding his own verbal equivalents 
for experience—like the poet. Of course we may say that they are 
different equivalents: the poet uses all the resources of language 
to reproduce something like experience itself, the critic uses an 
abstraction, a restricted language, to analyse, classify and explain. 
There is some truth in this: but it is worth adding that the distinc- 
tion partly cuts across the creative-critical contrast. Poets may vary 
greatly in their use of logic as structure, from Pope to Mallarmé. 
So may critics: from Bradley to Blackmur. In some ways it is Pope 
who is like Bradley, and Blackmur who is like Mallarmé. 

I cannot think then that to be articulate about literature can do 
the writer any harm, except the obvious harm that it takes time 
and absorbs energy: but so does any job. I am not sure, however, 
about the last quality—the ability to step outside your own limit- 
ations when criticizing. This is something the creative writer does 
not need at all. Pope would not have been a better poet for apprec- 
iating Herbert, or Keats for appreciating Pope. Far more impor- 
tant for the writer is to know what he is interested in, and to con- 
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centrate ruthlessly on being the man he is: this is what Keats, for 
example, knew, and Tennyson didn’t, and it is the reason why Keats 
is greater. Even if we say that a writer should broaden his range 
of imaginative sympathy, in order not to close himself to people, 
there are more direct ways of doing this: it is putting the cart be- 
fore the horse to set about it by trying to appreciate writers who 
are uncongenial to you. 

Does this mean a crisis of conscience for the writer-don: to try 
and be catholic (at the expense of his work) or to stay narrow—and 
stay himself—at the expense of his job? If it does, he must opt for 
narrowness: when there is a clash, writing must come first (other- 
wise he should not have been a writer). But there is no clash. As a 
university teacher, he can be most use by being himself. He is sure 
to have colleagues who are—who pride themselves on being— 
catholic: if he shocks the students by preferring Ben Jonson to 
Shakespeare, or calling Sam Johnson a tedious old bore, Mr. Plod 
the senior lecturer will repair the damage next week. What harm 
can it do the department to have one man in it who carries to fan- 
atical lengths the view that criticism must be done by individuals? 

If I wrote a best-seller, or came into a lot of money, would I give 
up lecturing? The question is academic (I have no rich uncles) 
but nonetheless urgent: this is something about oneself that one 
should know. I doubt if I’d have the courage. To lead a life of cult- 
ured leisure, setting aside so many hours a week for writing, would 
leave me worse off than at present. But there is something to be 
said for taking a lot of different jobs (milkman, postman, dust- 
man...) and giving them up when you’ve had enough (or rather, 
waiting till you’ve had a bit too much). But this means deciding 
that the one thing you can do in life is to write poetry and novels, 
and giving up all other claims to distinction. There are so many 
novels in the world, even so many good novels; I may not have it 
in me to write much more poetry; the work of a university teacher 
is limited but quite clearly useful. So, being timid, I shall keep my 
job. 





EDWIN MORGAN 
Born 1920. Lecturer in English, University of Glasgow 


THE WHITTRICK 
Dialogue III: Queen Shahrazad and King Shahriyar 


SHAHRIYAR 


Pull up the quilt. Are you so cold, my dear? 
Sheets must be fresh from night to night for kings! 
It is the cold moon in the lattices, 

Cold points of stars, and the bars of moonlight 
Scimitaring our vast undrowsy bed. 

It is the night itself, the night beyond 

The thousand and first night; we move in it 

As if this palace room lay on the moon 

And we lay watching the earth rise, strangers 
Suddenly to it and to ourselves. Love, 

Trust, reconciliation—is it these, 

After three years of fear, that now you fear? 
Lean into the deep of my heart, my dear. 


SHAHRAZAD 


I lean in love. I shall be warm, my lord. 

It was a new state that I trembled at. 

You have banished unnatural perils 

Which almost became nature; forgive me. 
—I can still hear music in the distance. 

It floats from your fading celebration 

Of the day and the evening like a smoke, 
And someone sings. The hovels of the poor 
Have a little bread. The coins you gave danced 
As the day burned and the gilded banners 
Mingled with trumpets and smiling sultans. 
The lutes were like the doves of heaven, the 
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Scented fountains drenched the mimosas, and 
Everyone was dancing in the twilight, 

You and I were dancing in the twilight, 
Dancing in the half-light of the fire-flies. 

I saw my happiness then in your eyes. 

—And now I have used the perilous word. 
Happy I am, happy I am, my lord. 


SHAHRIYAR 


If you are happy, and not yet sleepy, 

The time has come for another story, 

But not a story of dear Shahrazad— 

Tonight the listener turns teller, the 

Teller’s taciturn, the tables are turned. 

Now, have you heard the “Tale of the Whittrick’? 


SHAHRAZAD 
Never; I do not even know what a— 


SHAHRIYAR 


Good, we can begin! Once upon a time 

There lived in Bagdad a youth who enjoyed 

Both innocence and poverty; Amlek 

Was his name, he worked for an old cobbler. 

One day a girl passed by his shop, gazing 

A moment curiously at the shoes— 

A dark head, eyes of a gazelle, timid 

Yet rather young than shy; they glanced, and loved. 
In the street of the silversmiths she lived. 

They met, while summer moved in dust, and breath 
From the dunes drove sand against the hour-glass 
That stood among the silverware to show 

Time pass, and in a silver looking-glass 

The girl watched Amlek turn the hour-glass. No, 
She said, I must have time to think, and time 

To be sure of your love. There is one thing 

You must do to prove you love me: a gift 

You must give me: just one thing I want, a— 


SHAHRAZAD 
Whittrick? For it must come in soon— 
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SHAHRIYAR 

—whittrick, 
My love, and patience! But where will I find, 
Said Amlek, something I have never seen 
And cannot even imagine? The girl 
Was silent, but she smiled, and left him there. 
—Week after week Amlek wandered the land 
In search of the whittrick. The streets and streams 
He asked, the stars and palm-trees, to tell him, 
Beggars and sages, where the whittrick hid. 
The streams and streets laughed: Nearer than you think 
The palms and stars were nodding: Yes, be quick! 
Sages and beggars sighed: Gone, in a blink! 
He asked a blind man with a flute: he played 
His flute. He asked the women at the ford: 
They thumped their clothes. He asked the gate-keeper: 
He unlatched the gate and let him enter. 
One day he came at last to a cavern 
Deep in foothills of sulphur and gypsum 
And slept out of weariness in white arms 
Of stone; the dead white dust was glimmering, 
Shapes were stirring in waves of heat. He dreamed, 
And saw in his dream a great white jinnee 
With hair and beard of sulphur, and one eye. 
The jinnee swelled and fumed and growled: Get from 
My cave, you honorary tramp, up from 
My bed, you snoring dog-eared boot-smith, out 
And leave me in peace! One wish, if you leave 
This cave and forget you were ever here! 
And Amlek made his wish, and the jinnee 
Grunted, When you wake you'll see the whittrick, 
And blinked his single eye, and disappeared. 
And Amlek woke up with a start, and then 
As the jinnee had promised, he saw it, 
The whittrick. He gazed in astonishment— 


SHAHRAZAD 


I don’t believe there was anything there! 
I don’t believe you— 
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SHAHRIYAR 
—he ran from the cave, 

And back to Bagdad in triumph he came, 
And at dusk in the street of silversmiths 
Showed to the girl the gift she had desired. 
And thus the girl was won with the whittrick. 
And thus she won her Amlek, whom she loved. 
And in the street of shoemakers they lived. 
—This is the king’s tale, and must be believed. 


SHAHRAZAD 
My lord, what was the fate of the jinnee? 


SHAHRIYAR 
He slept in his cave; his secret was kept. 


SHAHRAZAD 
And what then was the fate of the whittrick? 
Did they keep it in a box, did it live? 
Was it ever living, or did Amlek 
Pick it like a nugget? Did it snuffle, 
Could it swim, was it given bell or lead? 
Did they eat it with a knife, was it cold, 
Was it rough, was it tender, was it blue? 
Did she sleep with it under her pillow? 
Did he make it at last into a shoe? 
By your smiling I see I am not warm. 
O this is a story out of Egypt 
Where ibises write books, and the scribes fly— 
And yet you shake your head, your fantasy 
Is true? I am to guess? I cannot guess, 
My lord, I lie in your arms, you wrap me 
In the dark reasonless content of love. 
I whisper in the moonlight like a girl. 
O kiss me now. The palace is silent, 
The music has ceased. What breath of jasmine 
Has blown in gently by the south lattice! 
The air just moves, and if the nightingale 
Is there, he will sing as the jasmine stirs. 
—What was it that he gave her, my lord? 


SHAHRIYAR 
This. 


args @ TL ~ El eo allen 2 @ el ee ee oe | ee ee 
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IN this country the poet in the university is an untypical figure, and 
on the whole I think he should remain so. This is not to say that for 
some poets it will not be the best solution of the problem every writer 
has to face—the problem, how to live. Many writers pare down this 
problem to vanishing-point, and are ruthless, or successfully naive, 
in the demands they make on society; but there are others who feel 
that devotion to art ought not to be incompatible with leading a 
fairly useful life on society’s terms. If they have brains, and can apply 
themselves, they may well drift into quadrangles and laboratories in 
search of an attractive compromise. But this attraction, though not 
illusory, must be interpreted. It is the spaces inside a glove that 
make it useful. The university writer discovers that he must guard a 
certain modicum of unassimilability; even if he is a good teacher, he 
must not allow himself merely to ‘become’ a university teacher—he 
has to keep, and fiercely keep, the kind of independence that every 
writer has by nature. In so far as a university is an absorbing and 
protecting world of its own, he must gently fight it. In so far as it has 
links with the worlds of business or the arts, he must warily scrutinize 
the links. Above all he must diligently preserve his own non-univer- 
sity interests, contacts, and friends. The difficulty of meeting these 
requirements is my reason for believing that the university writer will 
continue to be a genuine but uncommon species. 

I am opposed to the American experiment of complete rationaliz- 
ation of the creative writer’s position and function within the 
universities, because it has produced (at least in the United States) 
a generation of technically advanced and professionally cultivated 
poets (and their professionalism we might envy) whose response to 
life itself has atrophied and whose poetry is impotent to move and 
inspire the human heart. The much-execrated HOWL which arose a 
few years ago in California was the inevitable counter-attack, and 
when I read about Ginsberg’s angelheaded hipsters who ‘passed 
through universities with radiant cool eyes’ and who were ‘expelled 
from the academies for crazy’, I felt that perhaps it was high time 
they did and were. 

For myself, I don’t regard my university post as either an ideal 
solution or (at the other extreme) simply a bread-and-butter device. 
It is somewhere between the two. Although when I was at school I 
had no thought of entering a university, I always had a vast curiosity, 
took prizes, and read indiscriminately and with speed and passion, 
and looking back now I sometimes wonder how that intellectual 
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curiosity would have been satisfied had I left school at 15 and taken 
a job in the designing department of a carpet factory as I very nearly 
did. No writer has no problems, but the would-be poet or painter 
who cannot shake off a seemingly irrelevant hunger for learning is 
faced with particularly hard decisions in our specialized civilization. 
Those like myself who take the risk of keeping up both the poetry and 
the learning may still be useful to their community (in teaching or 
research) and to their university department (where they can add a 
quirky leaven to the discipline); but their main anxiety is that they 
will be left sufficiently at liberty to forget the learning from time to 
time, or to combine the learning and the poetry in their own peculiar 
way. 


ALLAN RODWAY 
Born 1919. Lecturer in English, University of Nottingham 


JUNCTION 


Old friends well met in unfamiliar place, 

they call back days that cannot be recalled, 
and reminiscent, mask an altered face 

far futures facing as if unappalled 
at seeing wordlessly divergent lines 

of steely purpose, tending who knows where 
in that blue infiltration where designs 

lose definition in fallacious air. 


Unravelled clues discovering disguise 

(to show the times, not they, have suffered change) 
reveal two strangers in reflective eyes; 

their sole reward, to find that strangeness strange. 


Connection’s missed—what mirrors outface clocks ?— 
yet caught, in stationary paradox. 
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A BALLAD OF THE FOUR FISHERS 


For Michael and Margaret Snow 


I got four sons across my bed 

below the harbour wall, 

and April slid like silver eels 

when I was marrying tall; 

though bells and bells and bells rocked out 
above the piled up town 

four sons jumped in my star-splayed loin 
and all my wounds were drowned. 


Turn to time’s other side, he said; 
You'll have your net-mesh swag 

With heavier leaping fish than any 
unblessed nets could drag; 

you'll haul it full. Nine months I hauled; 
the bag of waters broke: 

whose was the voice I recognised 

when my own belly spoke? 





I got four sons. They gave me all 
that flesh and blood could bear. 
The holy dust ran like a mouse 
below the churching door. 
Sands scuttled fast as winds blew up 
before he blessed each head; 
i the name-words tasted in my mouth 
of the red salt of blood. 
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If you’ve seen stars out on a night 

the rocked boats’ moorings twitch, 

gulls idling white upon the black, 

or, troubled with time’s itch, 

walked corkscrew streets onto the top 

to stare down on the town 

and watched the one by one lamps snuff 
the one by one blinds down; 


If you’ve walked back from tides to find 
the wet slap of the fish 

flipping its flat white belly on 

the friday of the dish, 

the lifted hands clasped cockle-stiff, 
the given thanks, you’ve known 

the lifted hook of every wave 

can gaff you to the bone. 

Nets on the rails and walls of webs, 
nets written on the wind; 

I took the black book of the rock 
as anchor for my mind. 

I took the bent moon for my ring, 
the big sail for my sheet, 

but death strung nets out like a drift 
across the climbing street. 


The islands knocked their holes in tides; 
the great cliffs locked their door. 

I heard the clapper-trap of gulls 

shout on the shell-bright shore. 

But winter stiffened skies to wood 

and nailed them on the eye. 

I had four sons come home from sea 
and only one was dry. 


The fishbox houses crowd me round, 

the windows black as rocks. 

The gulls scream round the harbour sky; 
the ropes scream through the blocks. 
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I wake up from the sleep of breath 
and breath chokes breath like mist 
within the crying of the gulls 

that my three sons have kissed. 


I walk in Virgin Street alone 
through nets like cataract: 

the watchers on the drystone steps 
are dressed in fisher black. 

I walk out by the iron pier 

that straddles the used sand, 

and tidals of the thigh and breast 
turn on the lovers hand. 


Roust out your prayers and mercies now 
to tailor weeds for grief; 

I split the word jammed in my jaws 
with time’s scaled gutting knife. 

I lay my child-torn belly on 

the friday of the stone; 

the elder clasps his cockle hands 

and all my grace is done. 


Nets write their frenzied scribbles out 
upon the gull-shrill air; 

my one son looks out on the sea 

and knows his muscles stir. 

He turns his wrist upon the wood 

as time turns in my side. 

The shoaling cards fall like a wave 
and spill his fortune wide. 


Put back the cards; they slide like fish 
and spell the same deep end. 

I’d walk the eel-sleek shine of waters 
to His blessing hand, 

but shuttles tear the netting fingers 
till the cord is cut. 
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I touched the black book of the rock 
and found my heart was wet. 


My heart a sea, deep, green and black, 
my fingers whitened shell, 

my eyes blind as the blinded thing 
that pulses the dumb pool, 

and my wit cut, his oars rove through 
the trammels of the sea. 

I had four sons got by the tide, 

and tides have broken three. 


I had four sons across my bed 
below the weed-green wall; 

under the hunting of the gulls 

you'll hear their voices call; 

and one and one and one again 

they sweep across my eye: - 

blind hands reach to the blinding sea 
and my grey belly dry. 


BEGGING THE DIALECT 


For Christopher Hanson 


The crumpled villages, guide-booked and mapped, 
of a flat land by a flat sea, cold and wet, 

make my destination, caul in hand, 

begging from door to door the dialect. 


What is that? And that? And that? What did 
your father call it? What his father? What? 
The thin quick ribboning of the sentences 
whirrs to record the pause, the slur, the act. 


Broken and blurred, pitched out of the one key 
to turn the wards round and unlock a place, 
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I play it back. You notice, if you look, 

the old men all have the one watching face, 
hardened like cart-ruts in a hard frost, made 
all the same ridge and hollow. Playing back, 
the lid reflects my darkly bended head 
growing towards that sealed familiar mask 


till I am asked, perhaps by my sons, What 

do you call that? Call that? The spool runs out. 
Back again, I haunt them, caul in hand, 
begging from door to door the dialect. 


¥ 


I find University teaching both a help and a hindrance to my poetry. 
It is a help in that I am forced to examine closely work of the past 
that I might otherwise ignore or read superficially, and to come 
into contact with young and lively minds. It is a hindrance in that 
a too thorough study of poetic structures can lead one into a self- 
conscious and over-cerebral attitude towards one’s own work, and 
also lead one to ‘play safe’ and refuse to admit the importance of 
one’s more irrational and ‘romantic’ impulses. Moreover, academics 
often appear distrustful of the writer in their midst: his attitudes 
are not theirs. He is inclined to indulge in enthusiastic intuitions. 
He is, at bottom, concerned far more with ‘making’ than with 
‘judging’. He regards criticism as a secondary rather than a primary 
activity. He is probably not a ‘true scholar’. Consequently, the 
University Community, by its polite silences and its casual toler- 
ance, as much as by its occasional outright expressions of funda- 
mental disagreement, can force the poet or artist into a sense of 
isolation, even of rebellion, and into an unreasonable distrust of 
all academic judgements. 

I, myself, however, enjoy teaching, and find it stimulating. More- 
over, I also enjoy a limited amount of scholarly research, in the 
same way that I enjoy collecting first editions, as a hobby of peri- 
pheral importance. I may be fortunate in having as great a 
sense of vocation as a teacher as I have as a poet, but I would 
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welcome more opportunities of using the special knowledge of 
the latter in the service of the former. While knowledge about the 
creative process, and even the practice of it, may be irrelevant to 
the discussion cf the relative merits of existing works of art, such 
knowledge and such practice can enable the student to have a more 
complete knowledge of ‘what it’s all about’. The process of educa- 
tion should surely be also a process of self- fulfilment, and the poet- 
teacher can help students to develop their sensibilities in a way 
that the non-poet can not. This is not, of course, to say that the 
non-poet cannot widen his students’ imaginative responses, but 
that the poet may be able to do it in a different way, as he possesses 
(qua poet) a different kind of knowledge. 

There is not space to elaborate this point or to suggest ways in 
which the poet can be made use of in the university. I feel a strong 
desire, as a poet, to work for the community in some way, pos- 
sibly in order to give myself the illusion of being an accepted mem- 
ber of society rather than an odd man out. Thus I derive great satis- 
faction from working not only at the Oniversity, but also for such 
organizations as The Peterloo Group and Manchester Institute of 
Contemporary Arts (both of which I had a hand in founding) where 
I can do something to help young poets and painters as well as 
affect public opinion. And although I do my work for the Joint 
Board more out of financial necessity than out of love of marking 
papers (a job which often makes me feel physically ill), I do realize 
that, even there, I can do a little to affect the examinations in Liter- 
ature in the schools, and so do not feel that I have completely sold 
myself to Mammon. Taking it all in all, I would not, at present, 
like a different job, but I would like to be able to do that job more 
as a poet who likes teaching than as a teacher who happens, irrele- 
vantly and perhaps unfortunately, to have a whim for composing 
verses. 
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NORTHERN SPRING 


Nor is this the setting for extravagance. Trees 

Fight with the wind, the wind eludes them 
Streaking its cross-lanes over the uneasy water 

Whose bronze whitens. To emulate such confusion 
One must impoverish the resources of folly, 

But to taste it is medicinal. Consider 


How through that broken calm, as the sun emerges, 
The sky flushes its blue, dyeing the grass 

In the promise of a more stable tone: 
Less swift however than the cloud is wide— 

Its shadow (already) quenching the verdure 
As its bulk muffles the sun—the blue drains 

And the assault renews in colourless ripples. 


Then, lit, the scene deepens. Where should one look 
In the profusion of possibilities? One conceives 
Placing before them a square house 
Washed in the coolness of lime, a hub 
For the scattered deployment, to define 
In pure white from its verdant ground 
The variegated excess which threatens it. 


Spring lours. Neither will the summer achieve 
That Roman season of an equable province 
Where the sun is its own witness and the shadow 
Measures its ardour with the impartiality 
Of the just. Evening, debauching this sky, asks 

To be appraised and to be withstood. 





A MEDITATION ON JOHN CONSTABLE 


‘Painting is a science, and should be pursued as an inquiry into the 
laws of nature. Why, then, may not landscape painting be considered 
as a branch of natural philosophy, of which pictures are but the 
experiments 7” 


John Constable, The History of Landscape Painting. 


He replied to his own question, and with the unmannered 
Exactness of art; enriched his premises 
By confirming his practice: the labour of observation 
In face of meteorological fact. Clouds 
Followed by others, temper the sun in passing 
Over and off it. Massed darks 
Blotting it back, scattered and mellowed shafts 
Break damply out of them, until the source 
Unmasks, floods its retreating bank 
With raw fire. One perceives (though scarcely) 
The remnant clouds trailing across it 
In rags, and thinned to a gauze. 
But the next will dam it. They loom past 
And narrow its blaze. It shrinks to a crescent 
Crushed out, a still lenthening ooze 
As the mass thickens, though cannot exclude 
Its silvered-yellow. The eclipse is sudden, 
Seen first on the darkening grass, then complete 
In a covered sky. 
Facts. And what are they? 
He admired accidents, because governed by laws, 
Representing them (since the illusion was not his end) 
As governed by feeling. The end is our approval 
Freely accorded, the illusion persuading us 
That it exists as a human image. Caught 
By a wavering sun, or under a wind 
Which moistening among the outlines of banked foliage 
Prepares to dissolve them, it must grow constant; 
Though there, ruffling and parted, the disturbed 
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Trees let through the distance, like white fog 
Into their broken ranks. It must persuade 

And with a constancy, not to be swept back 
To reveal what it half-conceals. Art is itself 

Once we accept it. The day veers. He would have judged 
Exactly in such a light, that strides down 

Over the quick stains of cloud-shadows 
Expunged now, by its conflagration of colour. 

A descriptive painter? If delight 
Describes, which wrings from the brush 

The errors of a mind, so tempered, 
It can forgo all pathos; for what he saw 

Discovered what he was, and the hand—unswayed 
By the dictation of a single sense— 

Bodied the accurate and total knowledge 
In a calligraphy of present pleasure. Art 

Is complete when it is human. It is human 
Once the looped pigments, the pin-heads of light 

Securing space under their deft restrictions 
Convince, as the index of a possible passion, 

As the adequate gauge, both of the passion 
And its object. The artist lies 

For the improvement of truth. Believe him. 


AT HOLWELL FARM 


It is a quality of air, a temperate sharpness 
Causes an autumn fire to burn compact, 
To cast from a shapely and unrifted core 
Its steady brightness. A kindred flame 
Gathers within the stone, and such a season 
Fosters, then frees it in a single glow: 
Pears by the wall, and stone as ripe as pears 
Under the shell-hood’s cornice; the door’s 
Bright oak, the windows’ slim-cut frames 
Are of an equal whiteness. Crude stone 
By a canopy of shell, each complements 
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In opposition, each is bound 
Into a pattern of utilities—this farm 
Also a house, this house a dwelling. 
Rooted in more than earth, to dwell 
Is to discern the Eden image, to grasp 
In a given place and guard it well 
Shielded in stone. Whether piety 
Be natural, is neither the poet’s 
Nor the builder’s story, but a quality of air, 
Such as surrounds and shapes an autumn fire 
Bringing these sharp disparities to bear. 


AT DELFT 
(Johannes Vermeer, 1632-1675) 


The clocks begin, civicly simultaneous, 

And the day’s admitted. It shines to show 
How promptness is poverty, unless 

Poetry be the result of it. The chimes 
Stumble asunder, intricate and dense, 

Then mass at the hour, their stroke 
In turn a reminder: for if one dances 

One does so to a measure. And this 
Is a staid but dancing town, each street 

Its neighbour’s parallel, each house 
A displacement in that mathematic, yet 

Built of a common brick. Within 
The key is changed: the variant recurs 

In the invariable tesselation of washed floors, 
As cool as the stuffs are warm, as ordered 

As they are opulent. White earthenware, 
A salver, stippled at its lip by light, 

The light itself, diffused and indiscriminate 
On face and floor, usher us in, 

The guests of objects: as in a landscape, 
All that is human here stands clarified 

By all that accompanies and bounds. The clocks 
Chime muted underneath domestic calm. 
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WINTER ENCOUNTERS 


House and hollow; village and valley-side. 

The ceaseless pairings, the interchange 
In which the properties are constant 

Resumes its winter starkness. The hedges’ barbs 
Are bared. Lengthened shadows 

Intersecting, the fields seem parceled smaller 
As if by hedgerow within hedgerow. Meshed 

Into neighbourhood by such shifting ties, 
The house reposes, squarely upon its acre 

Yet with softened angles, the responsive stone 
Changeful beneath the changing light: 

There is a riding-forth, a voyage impending 
In this ruffled air, where all moves 

Towards encounter. Inanimate or human, 
The distinction fails in these brisk exchanges— 

Say, merely, that the roof greets the cloud, 
Or by the wall, sheltering its knot of talkers, 

Encounter enacts itself in the conversation 
On customary subjects, where the mind 

May lean at ease, weighing the prospect 
Of another’s presence. Rain 

And the probability of rain, tares 
And their progress through a field of wheat— 

These, though of moment in themselves, 
Serve rather to articulate the sense 

That having met, one meets with more 
Than the words can witness. One feels behind 

Into the intensity that bodies through them 
Calmness within the wind, the warmth in cold. 





TRAMONTANA AT LERICI 


Today, should you let fall a glass, it would 
Disintegrate, played off with such keenness 
Against the cold’s resonance (the sounds 
Hard separate and distinct, dropping away 
In a diminishing cadence) that you might swear 
This was the imitation of glass falling. 


Leaf-dapples sharpen. Emboldened by this clarity 
The minds of artificers would turn prismatic 
Running on lace perforated in crisp wafers 
That could cut like steel. Constitutions, 
Drafted under this fecund chill would be annulled 
For the strictness of their equity, the moderation of 
their pity. 


At evening, one is alarmed by such definition 

In as many lost greens as one will give glances to recover, 
As many again which the landscape 

Absorbing into the steady dusk, condenses 
From aquamarine to that slow indigo-pitch 

Where the light and twilight abandon themselves. 


And the chill grows. In this air 
Unfit for politicians and romantics 

Dark hardens from blue, effacing the windows: 
A tangible block, it will be no accessory 

To that which does not concern it. One is ignored 
By so much cold suspended in so much night. 
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Poetry seems to have moved into the university. It is written 
there and it is there that the poet can count on some kind of attention 
being given to his work. This internal emigration is scarcely the sign 
of a healthy culture but, given an atomized and materialized society 
like our own, it is difficult to see in what other contemporary setting 
the poet can enjoy the privilege of telling the moral truth and perhaps 
having it accepted as such. At the same time, one should not forget 
that the extreme cultural provincialism of the recent Movement 
poets was a university product. There are a good many writers 
within the universities today and, as Yeats said in another context, 
‘None of us can say who will succeed .«~ . The only thing certain 
about us is that we are too many.’ 


C. A. TRYPANIS 


Born 1909. Professor of Medieval and Modern Greek, University of 
Oxford 


THE DOORS OPENED SILENTLY 


The doors opened silently. 

Behind the foliage of the wind 

Masked men were in the streets, 

Only the voices of that send-off in my ears. 


Down by the beach sea-weeds and rotting tholes, 
The sun a golden snake, coiled on the broken oars— 
In this abandoned ship-yard we must careen the heart. 


Stone hands, stone faces in the rock the Argonauts, 
Under their skin the dark sky-line still burning. 


And those who knew this shore before the flagstones 
Of the pier had stretched their sullen flatness ? 
Feel it, the shape of their happiness in the rust 
Of an anchor. 
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To-day, no fishing-boats return, 
No red and yellow flags cut in the wind 
Signalling back the happy ones from the Virgin’s feast, 
Those who had seen the miracle. 

Island loungers, 

Masks of salt, watching tall foreign ships sailing away, 
A lift never the same with each indifferent ship 
That heavily leaves. 
O what a treasure I am bringing to my silence, 
What flowers of glass and gold. 


EPITAPHOIS 


Christ—though somebody murmered ‘Adonis’— 
Lay dead—breath-dimmed enamel under 

Still flowers. The chant, a long, 

Soft-flowing dirge. His wounds, 

Blazing anemonies and orleanders. 


And we with candles dripping, the tears 

Of all the centuries locked in hot wax— 

So we were told—looked at the loose Spring sky 

For an odd raindrop—‘It always rains on Good Friday’. 
And children’s hands, pure in their dirt, 

Can snatch the tears of Heaven. 


Breath-dimmed enamel, candles and dirge 

Moved three times round the prayer-warm church— 
Slow beat the bell—and then we put Him to rest 
With His wounds and flowers and rosewater, 

And resolutions that were seldom kept— 
Childhood’s anemone wounds. 
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I find a place like Oxford infinitely stimulating. The variety of 
interesting people one meets and the ideas exchanged are of the 
greatest importance for my writing. Moreover, the beautiful sur- 
roundings are a source of constant delight and inspiration. 

The academic work, on the other hand, being exacting and taking 
a great deal of time and energy is certainly not conducive to ‘crea- 
tive’ writing, except, of course, in as much as it helps the personality 
to develop. 

Creative writing, I believe, has always something valuable to offer 
to any community and this must include the academic community 
academic writers live in. 


G. J. WARNOCK 
Born 1923. Lecturer in Philosophy, University of Oxford 


A SIDE-SHOW 


That famous day—unnaturally bright 
Our image, glinting in the fame it won— 
The hero rose early among the tents, 
Armed gravely, waiting till the hour was right, 
Then sought the champion of the other side. 
It seems most knew what deed was to be done, 
What epic was to be—the field was wide 
And fitly cleared of gross impediments, 
The stage well set. 

But one neglected dunce 
Was there in ambush in the hero’s road, 
And sprang with spear upraised (but no-one saw) 
To spoil the plot; and missed; was killed at once 
With one back-handed sword-swing at the jaw; 
Not buried, not remembered. Let the tale 
Teach those not apt for the heroic mode 
The cost of defect in the sense of scale. 
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I must admit that I don’t think of myself as a writer at all. I do write 
poems from time to time, as I long have done and I hope long will; 
but few people notice this, and my occupation is teaching, and try- 
ing to contribute to, philosophy—for a living no doubt, but I don’t 
know of any way of earning a living that I would choose instead, 
certainly not teaching ‘English’. Philosophy is not, I think, harmful 
to the writing of poems; the two things are almost totally unrelated; 
and if the habit of detached analysis is liable to be damaging, the 
habit of not submitting to confusion is surely a help. What is inhib- 
iting, in my view, is the general character of academic life—a life 
involving altogether too many semi-public, wholly superficial, but 
exhausting relationships with acquaintances (colleagues and pupils); 
in which one is for much of the time—though it gets gradually hard- 
er to remember this—acting; and in which, in spite of the existence 
of some licensed eccentrics, there are fairly exacting standards of 
public decorum. I am far from objecting to decorum in itself; but 
in writing one should ideally be guided by the proprieties of litera- 
ture and not by the alien proprieties of the academic world. These 
pressures can in principle be neutralized by outward conformity, 
which certainly no-one would bother to penetrate; but shells are 
dangerously apt to get thicker as the years go by, and may even get 
quite solid, with nothing inside. Alternatively, one could keep out 
by simply refusing to join in; but this presupposes an absence of 
academic ambition hardly compatible with persistence in an academ- 
ic career. But I suppose the steady pressure of the environment must 
be felt in every profession, and indeed in any occupation that is not 
absolutely anonymous. It is not necessary, but always so easy, to 
identify what one can do, and be, and say, with what is generally 
expected in one’s occupational setting. The ideal job for a writer 
would carry no such expectations at all; there would then be nothing— 
in that quarter—that he need waste his energies in evading; but jobs 
of that sort are very badly paid. 

No doubt it is a good thing for a university to have people in it 
who take writing seriously, and writers—though critics may resent 
this—are much more likely to do that than anyone else is. But I 
think it would be fatal if writers were officially incorporated as such. 
For this would make it practically inevitable that writing itself should 
become their public réle; in which case they would have to be sup- 


erior beings indeed if they were not to become, more or less subtly, 
deformed. 
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Finally, two comments—one from a poet at present teaching in the 
U.S.A., and the other from a poet no longer writing poetry: 


Patrick Cruttwell (Born 1911. Lecturer in English, University of Exeter ) 


I find the idea of a special number of Universities Quarterly devoted 
to the non-academic writings of academics very intriguing, but I 
have some doubts about it. In the first place, there is, as you know, 
a good deal of prejudice against such writings (see Encounter and 
London Magazine among others) and much of this is directed against 
the academics’ writings because they are academics—or at least that 
is the excuse seized on. I fear that this prejudice may regard itself as 
justified if these writers and writings are as it were segregated—pre- 
sented as a separate group. Secondly, I wonder if we really are a 
separate group, except on the unimportant level of all earning our 
livelihoods in the same way? Is there anything else in common be- 
tween, say, Kingsley Amis and Charles Tomlinson, Donald Davie 
and John Wain, Iris Murdoch and Philip Larkin? I don’t know what 
the others would say about it, but I myself would feel that there is 
very little relationship ‘between my work as university teacher and 
my creative writing’, except such relationship as always exists be- 
tween one part of an individual’s life and another part of it. I haven’t 
found that ‘the university’ per se has made a ‘community helpful 
to the creative writer’—except in the certainly not unimportant res- 
pects that it affords leisure, security, and an adequate income. In 
other ways, it may be even a hindrance, since the constant frequen- 
ting of literature as a subject and the presenting of it to immature 
minds can be an obstacle. 

Does the creative writer ‘have something distinctive and valu- 
able to offer to the university community’? Well, I feel that he ought 
to, and perhaps does, but I wouldn’t like to say exactly what it is. 
Perhaps it should do something to disprove the ancient cliché that 
‘those who can’t do a thing, teach it’, and thereby raise the general 
morale; perhaps it may help to bridge the gap between academic 
and non-academic, highbrow and popular, non-commercial and 
commercial. In America, the universities are certainly much more 
conscious—as universities—of their creative writers: whereas in Eng- 
land (according to my experience) the creative writer in the uni- 
versity is just an accident and is not regarded as being a more desir- 
able possession because of his non-academic writings—he may 
even be looked on with raised eyebrows because of them, though 
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that, I suspect, is basically simple envy. Here in the USA, the crea- 
tive writer is a desirable possession; every department of English 
appears to aspire to have at least one poet on the strength. And then 
there are the courses of Creative Writing—which I personally, like 
most Old World academics, look on with profound scepticism (I’ve 
seen some of the results, which have greatly strengthened my scep- 
ticism), but which at least act as a kind of recognition that this kind 
of writing is not totally outside the universities’ concern. 

I feel thoroughly ‘ambivalent’ on the whole matter. On the one 
hand, I have nostalgic feelings for the old concept of a university 
—that it’s a place for scholarship and learning and separateness from 
the contemporary and the commercial and the creative, that poetry 
and fiction—the making of them—ought not to be and cannot be 
taught, and that poets and novelists would be better advised to plunge 
into the stream and take their chance in the market of the common 
reader. On the other hand, I recognize that things have changed, 
and that if certain kinds of writers and writings were not nourished 
in the universities they would simply starve to death. (This is even 
truer in the US than at home.) I doubt if any parallel exists with 
situations in the past. The ‘University wits’ of the 16th century were 


only so-called, because they happen to have taken degrees; but all 
of them—Marlowe, Nashe, Lodge, Peele, etc.—went head-first into 
the literary London of their time. The only exception I can think of 
is Gabriel Harvey; and he is not an encouraging precedent. The 
situation changed radically when English, the native language and 
native literature, became an academic subject. (Note that almost all 
the academic creative writers are teachers of English.) 


Kathleen Raine (Born 1909. Lecturer in English, Girton College, 
Cambridge) 

I must explain that some nine years ago I stopped writing poetry 
abruptly, as if my wings had been amputated. I then, as second best, 
began working on Blake, and so made my way, like Bellerophon on 
foot, into Academe. I never have, and never could, write poetry 
here. To me, the mental atmosphere and attitudes of Academe are des- 
tructive to imaginative thought. If my wings were ever to grow again, 
on that day I would be gone from here. Poetry is more than a form 
of words, it is a way of experiencing the whole of life, and the imag- 
inative life of the poet is remote from the conceptual thinking of 
the academic profession. 
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I know that there is at present the school to whose work you in- 
tend to devote an issue of your magazine. At least one of these is a 
dear friend of long standing, so if I say that I consider the poetry 
being written by dons to be deplored as poetry, you must understand 
that I write with no personal animus. (It is noteworthy that Empson, 
father of them all, wrote the greater part of his poetry before he was 
a don, or in China, where being a don was something rather special.) 
The so-called ‘new’ critics have been actively engaged in building up 
a largely false conception of the nature of poetry, to suit the concep- 
tual bent of the academic mind. ‘New’ criticism is a fairly useful 
technique for teaching students, but as a way of experiencing imagina- 
tive words it is altogether deplorable, and (as they will tell if I do not) 
I am entirely opposed to the ‘new’ critics, and they to me. I think 
most poets outside Academe feel as I do in this matter—I think of 
George Barker, Stephen Spender, and Alexis Léger, whom I 
happened to be with in Washington last week (M. Léger especially 
will not set foot within the precincts of a university). 

The ‘poetry’ being written by these young dons is to a formula 
they themselves have created in the critical writings and is not, by 
imaginative standards, poetry at all, for the most part, though very 
clever and satisfactory to the critics. Imagination is the highest of all 
forms of thought (this is not my own opinion, but Coleridge’s, 
Milton’s, Plato’s—vous as against Savoia), but this is continually 
being forgotten and only the poets and a few poet-like philosophers 
continue to affirm it. In Academe, S:avo1a is supreme, especially in 
this scientific age, and academic poetry is the product of Blake’s 
Daughters of Memory, not of Imagination. I would like, however, 
to make two reservations: 

(i) It is hard for poets to survive in this world, and Academe is a 
tempting mirage. The impulses of poets caught in its snare may be 
genuine, struggling against its stifling atmosphere, and often are. 
They produce a kind of birth-strangled poetry. 

(ii) I know of two older, and most distinguished critics, who have 
lately taken to writing verse. This impulse also I would see as a 
sign of grace and regeneration, too late perhaps to make poets of 
them in this life (to be a poet is a whole life’s task) but a preparation, 
perhaps, for another, in their next Phase of the Moon. I see this 
late turning towards poetry as a growth away from Academe, not 
as a product of its thought. 





TEACHING ABROAD, LIVING ABROAD, 
WRITING ABROAD 


D. J. ENRIGHT 


Lecturer, Farouk I University, Alexandria, 1947-50; Professor, Konan 

University, Japan, 1953-56; Gastdozent, Free University of Berlin, 

1956-57; Lately British Council Professor, Chulalongkorn University, 
Thailand 


ANY answer to the question ‘How has life in universities over- 
seas helped you as a creative writer?’ is bound to be a purely personal 
statement, revealing in ways not intended, from which no general 
truths can be safely deduced. For the sake of convenience, I am 
dividing my attempt at an answer into three sections: the effects 
(helpful or otherwise, lofty and mundane) of life in universities, of 
life in universities overseas, and of life overseas. 

Life in universities 

I take it that the chief point here is that such a life gives one more 
time for writing than do most other professions; much more than 
one would have as a ‘professional’ writer. The fact that as an aca- 
demic one is dealing with the works of ‘real writers’ doesn’t seem so 
very significant. The stimulating and chastening influence of litera- 
ture is as open to those who read it as to those who teach it—perhaps 
more so, more usefully so . . . One is aware of a certain hardening of 
the creative arteries in some teacher-writers, with their odd theory 
that you have to have read everything (well, not quite everything) 
before you presume to write anything. Yet one great stimulant is at 
hand here: the company of the young those notable blood-donors 


Life in universities overseas 


I am dealing in small practical points as well as high theory, and 
so will mention that, in this case, the teacher for obvious reasons 
will have less administrative work to do and more hours of teaching 
—and most writers, I imagine, prefer the latter to the former. In 
the East, where my experience has mainly been, English teachers 
(especially of literature) are in considerable demand as ‘guest lectur- 
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ers’, and this provides opportunity for cheap travel: in Japan, for 
example, to Hiroshima, Kyoto, the smaller islands. . . And I stick by 
the old-fashioned notion that travel broadens the mind (of course 
it doesn’t engender one) and that a broad mind is generally useful 
to a writer. (Of course, there are different kinds of writers.) A ‘pres- 
tige’ point occurs to me here: in eastern universities a published 
poem carries about as much weight as a scholarly paper: which 
will be a relief to such non-scholars as myself. (Admittedly it is 
difficult for ‘them’ to tell whether a poem is good; but then, it is 
difficult for anyone to tell whether a scholarly paper is useful.) I 
cannot say whether this is generally the case in British universities, 
but I know that in some European universities the lecturer who also 
‘writes creatively’ is a rare and suspect bird: a yawning gulf is 
assumed between the scholar (‘scientist’) and the writer (‘artist’). 

In eastern countries—not only on eastern campuses—the writer 
will not suffer that sense of being an outsider, an oddity, as he tends 
to in the West. One would not wish to make any momentous claims 
for the spiritual superiority of the Japanese, say, on the grounds 
that practically every one of them who is not poet in the traditional 
style is a poet in the modern style. But it does mean that the foreign 
writer finds himself accepted as a normal human being engaged in 
a normal, self-explanatory activity. 

And now for two more important considerations. Firstly, the 
teacher in the East will enjoy the positive sense that his own native 
literature is truly wanted: not merely for snob or career reasons, 
but because his students believe it to be significant for life, for their 
lives. They actually believe that they can profit from it. (I shall not 
develop this point, since I have dealt with it elsewhere, most recently 
in the first number of The Critical Quarterly.) 

The second consideration is this: in teaching Asian and (I suppose) 
African students, you cannot take very much for granted. It is best 
to assume that you can take nothing for granted, until you have 
proved otherwise. Those terms we fling about so confidently else- 
where—not only ‘irony’, ‘ambivalence’, ‘wit’, but even ‘rhythm’, 
‘music’, ‘romantic’, ‘classical’—they are not valid here, until perhaps 
you have made them so, again and again. One is continually forced 
into examining the words that are about to drip off one’s tongue 
(alas, the need to speak rather slowly and clearly allows one’s con- 
science time to get under way!), and only too often one is obliged 
to admit that familiarity with them has bred contempt for their 
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function: to convey a meaning. People often ask me, ‘But don’t you 
find it stupefying, to teach at such a low level?’ The answer is, I 
find it quite devastating. To be compelled to ask oneself, “But what 
do I mean?’ suspecting that you don’t mean anything unless you 
have achieved some degree of genuine comprehension on the part 
of your class, seems to me a salutary exercise for any writer—espec- 
ially today, one is tempted to add, though perhaps this is not really 
the case. 


Life overseas 


In our drab frozen age, a writer can surely be excused for grabbing 
whatever ‘colour’ he can find. The crazy, comic, tragic, lively, long- 
drawn-out clash between tradition and innovation in everyday 
Japanese life affords the spectator (who must also be part of it, if 
he lives in it) a temporary release from the inertia of the Cold War. 
The Thais, the Egyptians, the Japanese are, as persons, not set hard 
in their attitudes, as we appear to be. In them there is something of 
the innocence of the animals, and they have hopes, where we have 
lost our innocence in exchange for ideologies, and our chief hope 
seems to be simply to survive, to go on as we are. Life, it would 
appear, is livelier outside the ‘blocs’ than inside—in Japan (which 
is not really inside the ‘western’ bloc), in Egypt, in Thailand (which 
belongs to a bloc for economic reasons, not altogether for spirit- 
ual ones). These societies are, as the commonplace has it, ‘in trans- 
ition’: but a society ought always to be in transition, for if it stops 
developing then it starts to die. No doubt the ‘speed’ of transition 
in eastern societies today is greater than ever it was with us: Thai- 
land had telegraphs before having roads, Japan has had Eliots 
before having had Donnes: and therefore the consequent human 
behaviour, comic and tragic, will be clearer and more startling, yet 
subtle as well as sensational. Here is a wealth of material, for certain 
writers at least, material which is not particularly ‘exotic’, being 
after all eminently human. 

To recapitulate, the members of these societies are not ‘trans- 
fixed’ in the way we seem to be: they exhibit more fully the outcrops 
of the human spirit, the ugly ones as well as the beautiful of course. 
They have vitality. And the writer, through sheer contiguity, may 
catch a little of it from them. 

But much of this is merely personal. One writer may find the 
swarming colourful environment of the tropics more invigorating 
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—-despite the sticky heat and whatever his ‘subject matter’-—than the 
monochrome hardness of ‘home’. For another writer the contrary 
will obtain. 

And now one less happy consideration pushes itself forward. 
Writers like myself, deficient in that splendid imagination which 
can make a world out of an ivory tower or an ivory tower out of a 
world, naturally tend to write about the country they are living in, 
about what is happening there and how they feel about it. Equally 
natural is it that the indigenes (sheer nervousness forces me to side- 
step the more obvious term) should not always welcome criticism 
from resident foreigners (in my opinion this noun is more offensive 
than the one I have just avoided)—even though they may agree 
with it. But in general the indigenes—who may be inferior to us in 
logic but are superior in intuition—do appreciate ‘tone’, honest well- 
meant criticism, just as they are not taken in for long by head- 
pattings, cooings and the paraphernalia of official ‘goodwill’. In 
my Own experience it is one’s local compatriots who are more easily 
upset—whether for moral reasons or for political or commercial. 

If he is connected with an official or semi-official agency, then the 
teacher-writer’s position is clearly more difficult. It may be taken that 
he speaks or writes as an Official, as a ‘representative’ of his own 
country. Well, ali he can do, if he insists on being such a nuisance, 
is to try to make clear—is it so difficult ?—that he does not write as 
a representative of his country or of anything else except himself. 
Further, he will have to decide what he owes to his employer on the 
one hand; on the other, he will have to decide to what extent ‘freedom 
of speech’ is an absolute good and to be preserved (through exercise) 
as much for his employer’s benefit as for his own. 

This is a very real problem: not cooked up for this present essay. 
I have in mind, say, the kind of poem which—let’s put it this way— 
the New Statesman might feel inclined to print. Or a situation in 
which the atmosphere and moeurs of an opium den might strike a 
novelist as exactly the ‘symbol’ which he wants. If he is to spend 
twenty-four hours of each day as a ‘representative’ of Britain, then 
obviously he must stride firmly past all opium dens, however legal 
such institutions may be locally. But indeed, if you aspired to repre- 
sent Britain, you would give up being a mere writer, wouldn’t you? 
Anyway, why did you get to be a writer, if you don’t want trouble? 


































REVIEWS 


The Business of Criticism. HELEN GARDNER. Clarendon Press. 15s. 


Reading the press reports of Miss Gardner’s book, one gathered 
that here was a major new assessment of aims and tools, sweeping 
away with one brief, inclusive gesture all the tiresome critical lumber 
of the century, and giving us a modest but definitive statement of 
the function of criticism at any time. True, some of the estimates of 
what Miss Gardner has achieved read a little oddly. The notably 
enthusiastic Times Educational Supplement, for example, found that 
what ‘emerges’ from her book is that 

criticism is ultimately subjective; it is an art, not a science, however 

much the critic may call scientific methods to his aid. 

In the end it is the reader’s taste that will determine what is good, 
what is valuable to him, though standards are maintained by the fact 
that it is Dryden’s ‘reasonable reader’ who confers the stamp of merit. 
But taste, as both Shaftesbury and Wordsworth insisted, must be trained; 
experience of life and literature must be sifted so as to determine 
what is nourishing to the imagination. Nevertheless, each reader seeks 
the kind of nourishment he craves for (which may vary from one time 
to another): ‘If patterns are what we are interested in, and patterns 
are what we are looking for, patterns can certainly be found.’ 


I should say that a considerable work of elementary education is 
needed before such a babble of loose verbiage can be cleared up. 
Have Mr. Eliot and Dr. Leavis—not to mention Johnson and Arnold 
—teally made so little impact? It would take an extensive essay to 
sort out the blunders, misconceptions and false logic in this short 
passage. That it still needs to be done may not be much of a sur- 
prise: the really shocking thing is to find, when one comes to Miss 
Gardner herself, how much of this rigmarole her book gives warrant 
for. ‘Good taste’, Miss Gardner announces, ‘is not an absolute.’ 
Of course not, one agrees, it is relative to human needs and hopes 
and desires, many of which stay pretty much the same even if some 
do change with time and person. But Miss Gardner doesn’t mean 
this: 


Two persons of excellent taste and judgment may differ strongly on 
the relative merits of two works; 
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and 
to attempt to measure the amount of value, to declare or attempt to 
demonstrate that this poem is more valuable than that 
is to 
ignore the nature of taste and the nature of values. 
Consequently she regards the attempt to train children to discrim- 
inate as ‘a folly, if not a crime’. Of course discrimination has a 
slightly unexpected gloss: Miss Gardner is against those who be- 
lieve that 


the fundamental task of the critic is the erection and application of 
standards by which writers and their works are to be given their ratings, 


and sees nothing between this and putting judgements of value aside 
for good. 

Miss Gardner, however, is not just going to leave the young to 
read ‘widely, voraciously, and indiscriminately,’ though she wants 
to encourage them to do this. They need help in reading ‘with more 
enjoyment and understanding what their teachers have found to 
be of value’. Consequently the difficulty that a reader may find in 
coping with the Times Educational Supplement’s connexion of ‘train- 
ing’ with ‘the reader’s taste that will determine what is good’, 
reappears with Miss Gardner’s book. And to solve it, as she does, 
by regarding criticism as essentially a matter of ‘elucidation’, find- 
ing out ‘the meaning’ or ‘the true meaning’ or ‘the total meaning’ 
of a work of art is not only to abdicate a major part of her responsi- 
bility as a critic, but to make what she does undertake wrong-headed 
from the start. Judgement and perception are far more closely re- 
lated than she will allow: ‘no judgement of a work’s excellence is 
possible without understanding, and understanding is itself the 
fruit of an initial act of judgement seeking confirmation’, Miss Gard- 
ner rightly observes. But there is much more to it than that: for 
true understanding simply isn’t conceivable apart from a feeling for 
the work’s relevance, relevance to our lives as we live them now— 
that is, a judgement of value. 

Miss Gardner never gets near this essential point. She is far too 
concerned with ‘the work itself’, with worrying out what a work 
means, ever to ask what it might mean to herself or her contem- 
poraries. (And her slighting comment on Johnson— 

His criticism of Shakespeare, where he accepted posterity’s verdict, 

is happier than his attempt to demonstrate that Samson Agonistes is 
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a tragedy ‘which ignorance has admired and bigotry applauded’ and that 
‘no man could have fancied that he read Lycidas with pleasure, had he 
not known its author’ 


—with no feeling that Johnson was here making a genuine, honest 
report of his own reactions, looks suspiciously like a simple ration- 
alization of her own preferences.) So the all-important questions 
of ‘Why bother to read at all?’ or ‘What bearing might such-and- 
such a book have on our life today?’ get at the best token acknow- 
ledgement: yet they ought to be elementary questions which any 
critic asks of himself and of what he reads. But for Miss Gardner 

the beginning of the discipline of literary criticism lies in the recogni- 

tion of the work of art’s objective existence as the product of another 

mind, which exists not to be used but to be understood and enjoyed. 


How easy the distinction looks there: one could hardly but be on 
her side! Yet it is with no sense of having moved to a different point 
that she can underline ‘as a counterpoise to the sense of the work as 
historically conditioned’ the critic’s need for 

a sense of the work’s quiddity or essence, its individuality as a partic- 


ular expression of a personal response to experience, a personal vision 
of the world. 


Thus, throughout, Miss Gardner appears to ignore entirely the 
question of the relevance of any critic’s work to the life and liter- 
ature of his own day, and can appropriately praise Coleridge and 
Keats as great critics 


because of what they tell us of the nature of the poetic imagination 
and of the power of poetry, and because the things they have to say 
about certain poets, notably Shakespeare, permanently affect our own 
reading of those poets. 


Nothing, it seems, outside ‘our reading of those poets’. They are 
there to help establish ‘the total meaning of a work of art’. 

Now Miss Gardner finds that this total meaning cannot be estab- 
lished without a sound historical approach. Quite what this is is a 
little hard to sort out. Sometimes it means asking a question such 
as Professor Dover Wilson’s ‘What opinions were current when 
Shakespeare was writing about the nature of apparitions?’ and 
using his answer—‘there was a conflict of opinion’—to discover that 
Hamlet didn’t himself feel altogether sure about them and lived in 
a world of uncertainty. Sometimes it means not behaving like Dr. 
Austin Farrer in finding elaborate symbolic references throughout 
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St. Mark’s Gospel. Miss Gardner complains that Dr. Farrer was not 
being historical. I should say he was being just plain silly. She con- 
fesses to not being competent to discuss such methods of criticism 
in the field of the New Testament. That makes two of us, but I 
shouldn’t have thought that it needed anything more than common 
sense to tell one that St. Mark had none of the literary sophistica- 
tion that would be demanded by so pretentious an interpretation as 
Dr. Farrer’s. 

Dr. Farrer’s explorations bear—as Miss Gardner sees—a striking 
resemblance to the laborious piling up of symbolic analysis which 
is currently the rule especially among Shakespeare critics. Miss 
Gardner seems to me rightly critical of these extravagances, though 
she does not to my mind, make with enough emphasis the radical 
objection that criticism of this kind departs altogether from a live 
interest in the plays, substituting for it a system of abstract—and 
dead—constructions of the critic’s own. But then Miss Gardner’s 
historical constructions haven’t much life in them either, and they 
are sometimes dangerous, as she inadvertently displays by provi- 
ding ‘historical’ accounts to explain the last speeches of Hamlet 
and Othello: 


The best comment on Othello’s last speech and Hamlet’s entrusting 
of his cause to Horatio is provided by Sidney’s Musidorus and Pyrocles 
in their condemned cell: ‘In this time, place and fortune, it is lawful 
for us to speak gloriously.’ 


Is it quite accurate to think of Othello as ‘speaking gloriously’? 
does the comment help us to see Shakespeare’s ‘meaning’? it is 
exactly this kind of ‘comment’ that Miss Gardner commits herself 
to by her historical approach: really she is not nearer the plays 
than are those whom she criticizes. 

I suspect, however, that the great attraction of historicism for 
Miss Gardner is that, as is well known, history deals with facts, 
while poor criticism has to make do with opinions (‘good taste is 
not an absolute’). The distinction was defined by Mr. Bateson in 
1935, and for all its intermittent popularity it has not worn well. 
Miss Gardner’s rather heavy-handed revival of it only confirms its 
bankruptcy. For all the facts that she brings to bear to give, for 
instance, yet another drubbing to Air and Angels don’t bring that 
elusive and provocative poem any nearer to us now, rather thrust 
it away behind a barrier of scraps of information. 

Mr. Eliot in a famous early essay wrote of the most important 
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qualification for a critic as being ‘a very highly developed sense of 
fact’. Mr. Eliot clearly used the word in a different sense from Mr. 
Bateson, and perhaps now he might regret the currency he gave to 
it. In any case I suggest that a highly developed sense of relevance 
—with the deep feeling for life that this implies—is now a more cruc- 
ial qualification to emphasize. Mr. H. A. Mason, in the Prologue 
to his recent very distinguished book, considers this problem as the 
essential one to discuss before embarking on such a topic as ‘Hu- 
manism and Poetry in the Early Tudor Period’. Mr. Mason’s book 
has, so far as I know, received no review in the English press. Its 
neglect combines with the excited reception of Miss Gardner’s to 
make a notable comment on the health of our literary culture. And 
its prologue is a most rewarding study of this whole issue; but for the 
moment I shall just re-borrow his subtitle, to suggest that what is 
really lacking from Miss Gardner’s book, what is needed to give 
it relevance and interest, is ‘a central, a truly human point of view’. 
ANDOR GOMME 


- 


Humanistic Teaching and the Place of Ethical and Religious Values 


in Higher Education. EDWIN E. AUBREY. Pennsylvania University 
Press and Oxford University Press, 22s. 


The main lines of the argument of this concentrated book are 
not unfamiliar: The humanities in these days are on the defensive 
and have taken over the methods of the sciences—each becoming a 
specialism and trying to produce ‘results’ which are quantitative 
and utilitarian. But this may lead them away from their real task 
which is to show how values arise in experience. The historian, for 
example, should be concerned not only with the facts that men did 
so and so, but also to throw light on why they did so and so. The 
scholar in an arts subject must be a learned man, but a wise and 
sensitive one too. He needs detachment, but there are different sorts 
of detachment, some of them particularly appropriate to humanist 
studies—for example, a sense of humour. A man with a sense of 
humour will not ‘confuse the pop of his own particular gun with 
the crack of doom’. General education is not something which can 
be added on as an extra to the specialist teaching of specialisms. 
Dr. Aubrey writes with grip, drawing on a long experience of Ameri- 
can university education. 
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One of the great merits of this book is its understanding that the 
chance that a teacher will give humanistic teaching, or general edu- 
cation, through a subject is helped if he is conscious that this is part 
of his job. Teachers must seize their chances; they must set the sort 
of written work that gives scope to imagination and creative power. 
How many university lecturers in England see their own specialism 
in the context of the field covered even by their department, let 
alone the university as a whole? How many consider as equally 
important a scientific concern with quantitative aspects of reality 
and that exploration of qualitative experience with which the human- 
ities must be occupied? In teaching many subjects today, as Aubrey 
points out, the stress is overwhelmingly upon the cultivation of the 
intellectual, rather than the aesthetic, side of the student. The dis- 
tinctive contribution of the study of literature, for example, ought 
surely to be a bringing up into consciousness of what is involved in 
being human. One of its prime purposes must be to enlarge insight 
into human motive; to increase the range and profundity of under- 
standing of human character; gradually to improve ability to judge 
the depth and scope of the experiences which the student gets from 
reading literature. 

It is clear enough that if a university takes as its province the 
general education of the student and not his technical education 
only, the question will soon arise whether ethical or religious values 
should consciously be conveyed. At one time, as Aubrey indicates 
with apt examples, university education both in America and Eng- 
land took it for granted that such values were to be taught—or at 
least openly handed on. But the second half of the nineteenth century 
challenged that tradition: the preoccupation with economic matters, 
the spread of German ideas on the importance of research, the in- 
creasing rdle of science in the curriculum, the increase in impact 
of liberal ideas of toleration, the rise in age of admission of under- 
graduates, the growing proportion of non-resident students, all had 
their impact. The modern university is proud to be secular and 
neutral: its concern is with its members’ knowledge and not with 
their convictions. 

But is this, one may ask, really a possible position? The values of 
truth and personal integrity are assumed as preconditions of in- 
tellectual enterprise; and yet we evade the explicit study of such 
values. Is commitment wrong? Have moral and religious convic- 
tions really a toxic quality? The university teacher often seems to 
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think so. But maybe one has to take sides if one is to remain human. 
Aubrey maintains that though the individual may get a veneer of 
culture by the knowledge he acquires, he must also become conscious 
of the values and assumptions which underlie his civilization and to 
which he probably holds as a person. He is anxious to ensure that 
the university teacher of religion or ethics must be objective, 


not in the sense of standing outside of any religious or ethical commit- 
ment, but in the sense of trying to put himself in the place of another 
thinker who holds different ethical values or a contrary religious posi- 
tion. This is of course a counsel of perfection, for the emotional condi- 
tioning which is a powerful force in religious or moral beliefs is different 
for a Hindu than for a Christian or a Jew; but he is charged with the 
self-discipline and the effort of imagination to attempt this. Only when 
this sympathetic appreciation has been achieved can he deal object- 
ively with the tradition in which he himself stands. He should be able 
to state an atheist’s position in such a way that the atheist would feel 
he had been fairly represented. 


A humanistic education that is to illuminate cannot leave religion 
and ethics outside its range. This is not, however, one feels, simply 
or chiefly a matter of giving time to che teaching of theology and 
morals. The assumptions embedded in the teaching of other subjects 
are of immense, if less overt, importance. The way in which science, 
literature, history, are taught and learned has a great and unavoid- 
able bearing on a student’s understanding of things and his hierarchy 
of values. But the possession of such a hierarchy—that is of deep, 
personal convictions—does matter. 

This is a stimulating and challenging book. Without a belief in the 
worthwhileness of life, what is the use of objectivity? Of what use 
is freedom if one has no convictions, no beliefs and no will to live? 
There is nothing irrational about commitment; perhaps indeed it is 
permanent non-commitment that seeks to trade out of human life 
and the nature of things. 

W. R. NIBLETT 


Technology and the Academics. ERIC ASHBY. Macmillan, 15s. 


The statement that we live in the technological age is already a 
cliché and yet the fundamental adaptations which the. universities 
of our society must make in order to be viable in the new era are not 
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made. We all realize the need for more and more scientists and tech- 
nologists whether we think they are needed in an attempt to match or 
counter Russia’s rocket and sputnik programme, or in order to 
apply automation to our industry so that we can maintain for a 
little longer our standard of living, or to make some attempt to 
grapple with the vast social, economic and political problems which 
the enormous increase in world population which will occur during 
the next three or four decades will bring. We all realize that this will 
entail great changes in our universities and we feel the threat to 
our ideals, of the university as a seat of higher learning, as a place 
of liberal, humanistic and truly educative education and we are torn 
between these seemingly opposed goals. 

Sir Eric Ashby offers us a way out of our dilemma. An able diag- 
nostician, he has conducted a brief but careful examination of 
British universities and has elicited from the patient the history of 
a previous illness which throws light on the present malady and, 
having arrived at a firm diagnosis, he makes certain recommenda- 
tions for treatment. In addition, he has explained to the patient and 
to his anxious relatives the nature of the sickness and the importance 
of taking the cure he proposes, in clear and simple terms easily under- 
stood by the layman. 

The diagnosis is deceptively simple: a split personality in the 
university. Technology was, perforce, swallowed by the British 
universities but they swallowed it whole and have neither assimi- 
lated it nor adapted themselves to it and they do not consider that 
it can contribute to the qualities they believe to be essential to the 
university. At the same time they cannot refuse the responsibility 
to train the many more technologists we need. ‘Round every Senate 
table,’ says Sir Eric, ‘sit men for whom the word university stands 
for something unique and precious in European society: a leisurely 
and urbane attitude to scholarship, exemption from the obligation 
to use knowledge for practical ends, a sense of perspective which 
accompanies the broad horizon and the distant view, an opportun- 
ity to give undivided loyalty to the kingdom of the mind. At the 
same Senate table sit men for whom the university is an institution 
with urgent and essential obligations to modern society; a place to 
which society entrusts its most intelligent young people and from 
which it expects to receive its most highly trained citizens; a place 
which society regards as the pace-maker for scientific research and 
technological progress.’ 
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The essay traces the development of this situation and draws a 
parallel between the present dilemma and the attitude of the uni- 
versities of this country to the scientific revolution of the 16th and 
17th centuries. Then, the new ideas and disciplines which excited 
the minds of men everywhere and which were to change the life of 
the world were largely ignored by the British universities. Cambridge 
was proud of Newton’s fame but left it to the French universities to 
teach his ideas. In Oxford the Tutors, fulfilling a schoolmaster’s 
réle, were concerned only with the elements of the quadrivium. 
Encouraged by the Paris Academy, the scientific spirit permeated 
the French educational system while in Germany the new spirit 
was eagerly accepted and was welded to the ideas of Wissenschaft 
so successfully that by the 19th century the science and scholarship 
of German universities were pre-eminent. 

Outside the universities in Britain, the new ways of thought flour- 
ished, and cultivated men were familiar with the science of their 
day but this pursuit of the new knowledge was carried out without 
the help of, and often despite, the universities. 

Not until the 19th century did the forces urging the rightful place 
of scientific study in the university begin to prevail over the inertia 
of Oxford and Cambridge. The foundation of the University of 
London was quickly followed by the inaugural meeting of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science. More years 
had to pass before the rising industrial competition of the conti- 
nental countries coupled with the pressure from the increasingly 
important middle classes and the prodding, coaxing and exhorting 
of groups like the Society of Arts and of individuals like the Prince 
Consort and Lyon Playfair forced the implementation of recommen- 
dations of the Duke of Devonshire’s Royal Commission and caused 
a flow to the universities of pupils with a grounding in science. 

The demand for higher training in science as applied to industry 
coincided with the establishment of the civic universities and this, 
coupled with the ideas of a liberal education even for technolo- 
gists, resulted in technology being taught in British universities and 
not in separate institutes as occurs in most other countries. 

Thus the groundwork of the split personality was laid. Science, 
belatedly taken in though it was, could be accepted and assimilated 
by the universities, for scientific research is disinterested, is pursued 
for its own sake and can give just that feeling of creative triumph as 
any other form of scholarship or creative activity. Technology, on 
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the other hand, is unashamedly pragmatic and is pursued for 
practical and fairly immediate ends. The traditional don shuns it and 
declines to believe that it can contribute in any way to the liberal 
ideals of the university. 

Sir Eric believes that both kinds of men at that Senate table are 
right. He believes that the apparent antithesis is a false one. The 
fault lies in our narrow concept of technology and it is this which we 
must change so that we can think of it, and teach it, as a human- 
istic subject. The application of scientific methods to solve great 
human problems is surely that. No narrow technologist could begin 
to tackle adequately the problems we face in an attempt to feed the 
the rapidly increasing world population. Only men, well trained in 
their speciality, but also aware of the consequences of their work 
could begin to grapple with tasks of this kind. The solution offered 
us is to use the specialized study as a basis on which to build courses 
of humanistic study. They must be concerned with the creative arts 
of man, must involve critical and value judgements, must be taught 
at a high academic level and must be directly relevant both to the 
contemporary world and to the specialized field of study. Music or 
literature lectures for the science man are not good enough, for these 
are merely a surface trimming. The author has in mind a radical 
recasting of the whole approach to technological training so that an 
important and integral part of it would be studied which would en- 
sure that the technologist was also a man of truly liberal education. 

Sir Eric is well aware that such changes would entail the liberal- 
ization of those Arts faculties which, in some instances, have become 
narrow and overspecialized and no longer the humanistic influence 
that they ought to be. 

Science was accepted by the universities for pragmatic reasons 
and yet it brought to them great and unexpected benefits: an end to 
the dogmatism which had stifled higher education, a democrat- 
ization of the academic world and a return to the cosmopolitanism 
and supra-nationalism which the universities had possessed in the 
Middle Ages. Perhaps technology, taught as Sir Eric Ashby conceives 
it, will bring with it equally unexpected and important gifts to the 
universities. 

ASHER KORNER 
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Be sure all you that undertake to write, 
To chuse a Subject for your Genius fit: 
Try long and often what your Talents are; 
What is the burthen which your Parts will bear, 
And where they’1l fail: 


Horace’s advice to the writer might well have acted as a curb on 
Mr. Fraser’s critical ambition and have dictated a different choice 
of articles to reprint. Mature reflection (versate diu) might have 
convinced him that he had a more solid claim to public recognition 
and to public respect as a critical journalist than as an author of 
‘studies’. Yet (as we may also see from the present chance collo- 
cation with Mr. Thwaite) comparison with half a dozen recent books 
made up of reprinted critical articles, which have earned Mr. Fraser’s 
juniors and coevals the title of ‘brilliant critic’ for ephemera not 
worth rescuing from the ephemeral contexts in which they first 
appeared, may equally have encouraged him to reprint his longer — 
pieces and to expect for them praise of the same order as that accord-  [ 
ed by himself and his fellow-reviewers to these critical contempor- 
ories. Certainly one class of critic, the university teacher who never- 
theless finds leisure for frequent excursions into critical journalism, 
is in no position to complain if the ex-journalist now comes forward 
to challenge a place among those critics who are not obliged to con- 
form to the wishes of editors or the ‘social’ claims of literary con- | 
Sréres. 4 
The kind of essay that would have conferred dignity and a sense 
of proportion on this present collection is one which Mr. Fraser 
contributed a few years ago to a survey of the state of letters in 
England intended for French readers. Mr. Fraser there dubbed him- 
self the typical professional literary journalist of our day, who made 
a living comparable with that of a university lecturer by cultivat- 
ing for profit the ‘connections’ made for pleasure in cafés, pubs, 
receptions, with writers, editors, B.B.C. talks producers and pub- 
lishers of books. Mr. Fraser claimed that he was thus enabled to 
write on what really interested him without having to weaken or 
dilute his critical judgements to please popular taste. He might have 
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added that in the criticism of contemporary verse he was more than 
typical, he was the most eminent and influential literary journalist 
of these post-war years. So much so that if we had all his journalism, 
signed and unsigned, bound up in one tome, we might by compari- 
son on the one hand with his predecessor, Mr. Connolly, and on the 
other with their predecessors, Arnold Bennett and Middleton Murry, 
have been able to pass a judgement on the worth of this recent mass 
of journalism and of the literary milieu from which it sprang. 

The journalist who takes contemporary verse as his province 
earns recognition and respect from baving a function in the world. 
It is notorious that modern verse is read almost exclusively by 
practitioners and their parasites, and read in a spirit of cameraderie 
or rivalry which does not produce confidence in the verdicts thrown 
up. The critical journalist thus has a difficult double task: to discuss 
the verse in such a non-coterie way that he involves the general 
reader in the discussion, and to offer the versifier a comment de- 
tached from personal sympathies and antipathies, something solid 
to be going on with until the mass of general readers catches up and 
catches on. The lively journalist in fact makes critical opinion: the 
academic critic merely confirms or rejects it, he rarely ventures on 
fresh judgements. 

But what status are we to accord to these ‘studies’ or rather 
commemorative essays on Pound, Eliot and Yeats? (There are other 
rehashes of critical opinion @ propos of Auden, Empson, Graves, 
MacNeice, Spender and Thomas.) They have no journalistic merit 
since the critical battles over the Great Three were fought long ago 
by Mr. Fraser’s predecessors. They are too belated for the universi- 
ties, where Mr. Fraser’s positions have long been anticipated and 
discussion nowadays turns on the next stage, . . for instance, why 
Yeats does not wear well, etc. The answer to the query is that these 
essays belong to what we may conveniently style the genteel tra- 
dition. They are decently and safely dead. Apart from a tendency 
(never largely indulged) to niggle, Mr. Fraser nowhere gives offence. 
Some readers feel happier with an inoffensive second-hand opinion 
as it enables them to imagine they are establishing living contact 
with authors without the real pain of fresh self-scrutiny or any vio- 
lent adjustment of their normal habits. Such essays as these can be 
read in complete relaxation. No urgent need called them forth. They 
show no trace of heart’s blood. 

To place them in the genteel category, however, is not to assert 
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that anybody could have done them. There is a collective smack 
about the underlying assumptions and the choice of approach, yet 
these essays did not write themselves, and the writing has imposed 
certain restraints and witnesses to some not despicable decencies 
of head and heart. They make Mr. Thwaite’s book . . or rather, 
its republication for English readers . . otiose. Although Mr. Fraser 
does not gain much if anything by the extended length of his pieces, 
Mr. Thwaite loses by the brevity of his treatment of contemporary 
poets. Not that he had much to lose. His undertaking owes almost 
everything to his predecessors. It is a book largely made up out of 
other books and some of them not very distinguished pieces of 
criticism. After giving the ‘routine’ treatment to each author Mr. 
Thwaite comes out lamely with a bare ‘say-so’: e.g. after conceding 
enough, it would seem, to debar the late Mr. Thomas from entering 
the ranks of the Great, he ends: 

It would be wrong to end on this note. Reading through the 
Collected Poems, one is convinced that, despite faults of apparent 
carelessness, bombast and even faking, Dylan Thomas was a major 
poet. 


In that case, ‘one’ (whoever he or she is) should set about the job 
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of criticism, which begins precisely where Mr. Thwaite leaves off. 
Mr. Fraser is very much more wary: he now asks for the verdict § 
‘a major minor poet’ of the rank of Collins. It will be interesting to 
learn what valuation Mr. Fraser asks for in five years’ time. Mean- 
while, if he has not withdrawn from the mélée altogether by joining 
the English department of a provincial university, he owes it to all 
who look on his past journalism as honourable service in the liter- 
ary res publica to substantiate the claim that ‘he has written some 
perfect poems’. We have had ‘explication’ enough: what we now 
need is the kind of reading that is inseparable from judgement. 


H. A. MAson 
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